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New truths are a great deal less important than old 
truths. And if you only realize this fact, you wil) be 
always stating old truths as if they were new ones. A 
new interest in an old truth makes that truth as good 
as new—and better. 


You may not have accomplished as much as you 
hoped to, in the world; and it may seem late for you 
to expect much from what you are yet to do. But 
the newest scholar in your Sunday-school class may 
have a life work far transcending yours; and on your 
faithfulness with that scholar more may depend than 
on all you have thus far accomplished in the world. 
It is not your superior ability, but that scholar’s, that 
is to make the difference. All you need is to be 
faithful. On your simple faithfulness for the next 
four months, there may pivot that scholar’s great life 
work, and your eternal rejoicing in the light of it. 


A word of hearty praise is more likely to prove a 
call to new endeavor, than to prove a cause for self- 








gratulation, to any strong and sensible man. No 
man can live on his past achievements. Unless he 
can do something that equals or betters his best up to 
this time, he has already passed his zenith of useful- 
ness. Hence, when a man is shown that he has done 
well, the question forces itself on him, Can I keep up to 
that standard, in what Iam abouttodo? Commendation 
never exalts a man of a right spirit. It rather spurs 
him to added endeavor at well-doing. If a man has 
simple pleasure in being praised, it is a sign that he is 
not likely to win more praise—or to deserve it. 

If there is one thing in this world that we ought 
to be grateful for, it is the pressure that forces out 
through ‘the surface that which is best in us. Unless 
it were for the grinding force of the mill, the sugar 
would never come out from the cane, nor the flour 
from the grain. It is not pleasant to be run through 
the mill; but there is no other way of getting into 
shape that which is best worth saving in every prod- 
uct of natural growth. We owe more of our useful- 
ness to the crushing process that breaks down our 
outer self, and opens up the treasures of our inner- 
most soul, than to any other educating agency of 
our lives. And we are pretty sure to get this process 
in one way or another. 


Rameses IT., or Rameses the Great, was, probably, 
the Pharaoh of the oppression,—not of the exodus, 
but of the oppression. In his youth he was a com- 
panion and foster-brother of Moses, and in his matu- 
rity he was perhaps the mightiest conqueror and the 
most brilliant ruler Egypt ever knew. He it is who 
seems to have been known in classic story as Sesos- 
tris. Three years ago the mummy of Rameses II. 
was discovered in an out-of-the-way hiding-place in 
Upper Egypt. And now that mummy has been un- 
rolled by Professor Maspero, who is in charge of the 
Egyptian Museum at Boolaq. The formal report of 
that unrolling appears in our pages this week, in the 
department of Worth Repeating. It is a marvelous 
suggestion, that the visitor to the Boolaq Museum 
will now see looking out .at him, through one of the 
glass cases ‘there, the very face itself of the oppressor 
of the Israelites in the days of their bondage—the 
face at which Moses looked more than thirty cen- 
turies ago. © 


What wedo depends largely upon what we will to 
do. Circumstance is commonly an insignificant fac- 
tor in any real achievement; the determining factor 
is the man himself. This truth our Saviour recognized 
when he rebuked his disciples for their covetous mur- 
muring at the time of his anointing in the house of 
Simon the leper. “Ye have the poor always with 
you,” he said to them; “and whensoever ye will ye 
can do them good.” Their doing good to the poor 
depended upon whether they would do it,—and upon 
that alone. It is the same with us to-day in all our 
service for those who need such service. The poor 
we have with us always,—the poor not merely in 
purse, nor in health, nor in capacity and attainment, 
but the poor in purpose, in aspiration, in manly 
character, in all true growth in heart and soul life,— 
and whensoever we will we'can do them good. The 
wants and needs of the world are never at a great dis- 
tance from us; they are right at our own doors. And 
opportunities for useful and loving service will offer 





themselves frequently enough, if our eyes are only 
open to see such opportunities, and our hearts are 
only ready to respond to them. 


One reason why so few persons build a character 
which slows itself at a height above the ordinary 
plane of common living is, that only a few are willing 
to give the necessary time to working on the founda- 
tions which are below the surface level. A fine 
superstructure presupposes a good sub-structure. 
The superstructure cannot begin to be until the sub- 


structure is completed. It takes a long time of prepa- © 


ration to make a good mechanic, a good business 
man, a good professional man, a good artist. When 
a man is a good worker in his line, anybody can see 
it. But while he is preparing for his good work, he 
and his methods are likely to be out of sight from the 
public. It requires patience, courage, faith, in order 
to wait well as a preliminary to working well. But 
without these requisite characteristics, no man can 
expect the results of their employing. A common 
trouble with men is, that they will not take time for 
the preparing of themselves for efficient: service in 
their chosen sphere of labor. They want to secure 
at once those results which can only follow long pre- 
liminary toil. It seems to them that time is wasted in 
doing nothing except in a work of preparation. Yet 
no time is ever better spent than in preparing to do 
one’s work at one’s best. “If the iron be blunt, and 
one do not [wait to] whet the edge, then must he put 
to more strength: but wisdom is profitable to direct,” 
—and wisdom says, You'll save your strength by 
sharpening your axe. When Jesus came into this 
world with a special work, he took thirty years of 
quiet preparation for his three years of public min- 
istry. It is safe to say that it commonly takes 
about ten times as long to prepare for a good work as 
it does for its doing. None of us ought to expect a 
shorter time of preparation, relatively, than was de- 
manded for Him who is our perfect pattern. 





DUTY IN SUNDERED FRIENDSHIP. 


In a sense, a true friendship cannot be sundered. 
Friendship, at its best and truest, is a love for another 
because of what that other is in himself, not because 
of what that other is to the loving one. Friendship 


consists in loving, rather than in being loved. Friend- - 


ship is a love that is unselfish, uncraving, ever out- 
going; not dependent on the reciprocal relations of 
the loving one and the one loved. The basis of all 
true friendship is that which Montaigne indicated 
when he explained his love for his friend of friends : 
“Tt is because he is he, and because Iam I.” Sucha 
relation—which is not with another, but is in another 
—cannot be changed while the two personalities con- 
tinue to exist. In this view of friendship, a friendship 
that could be severed never was a friendship—except 
in name. 

This is not a refinement of modern sentiment; it is 
a recognized truth of the ages. “True friendship 
between man and man is infinite and immortal,” said 
Plato. Aristotle argued that a friendship, in order to 
be true, must have a right basis, and that, having a 
right basis, it “is, as might be expected," permanent ;” 
that “with respect to time and everything else it is 
perfect ;” that a friendship thus founded, “ as it is felt 
for its own sake, continues.” Cicero similarly con- 
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cluded: “If it were expediency that cemented friend- 
ships, tne same, when changed, would dissolve them ; 
but because nature can never change, therefore true 
friendships are eternal.” And Paul sums up the con- 
clusions of experience and the lessons of inspiration 
on this point, in his asseveration : “ Friendship suffer- 
eth long, and is kind ;... seeketh not his own ; is not 
provoked; taketh not account of evil; . . . beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things. Friendship never faileth.” 
It is of that love which friendship is, that Shake- 
oer “Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove: 
Oh, no! it is an ever fixed mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken.” 
And it is in fuller expression of that thought that 
Mrs. Browning wrote: 
“ Oh, never is ‘ Loved once,’ 
Thy word, thou Victim-Christ; mis-prized friend, 
Thy cross and curse may rend; 
But having loved, thou lovest to the end! 
. « « Those never loved 
Who dream that they ‘loved once.’ ” 
Over and over again this thought has been reaffirmed 
by those who know the human heart’s best strivings, 
and who were sure that a friendship which was once 
what it should be, must, in the very nature of things, 
continue unswervingly while the heart that gave the 
friendship remains true to itself, and therefore true to 
its noblest aspirations and ideals. “Once let friend- 
ship be given that is born of God, nor time nor cir- 
cumstance can change it to a lessening.” “A true 
friend is forever a friend.” The very joy of a true 
friendship is in its abiding certainty; and its rest is 
in the conviction that it can be rested on unfailingly 
and for always. 
“Friendship above all ties does bind the heart ; 
And faith in friendship is the noblest part.” 

Yet, with all the abiding certainty of a true and 
unselfish friendship, there are, in many a case, the 
sunderings of ties that seemed to bind two hearts in 
one—even though the friendship were all in seeming; 
and where a loving friendship was for a season, to all 
appearances, a mutual affection, it sometimes proves to 
be of one side only. Thus it is that the question will 
arise: What is one’s duty in the case of a sundered 
friendship? And this question has, again, been a 
question of the ages. 

“There is a difficulty,” says Aristotle, “in the ques- 
tion, whether or not we should dissolve friendship 
with those who do not continue the same as they 
originally were. . . . If one admits another to his 
friendship as being a good man, and then that -loved 
one becomes wicked, or is thought to be so, must we 
still love him? Or is this impossible? .. . If, again, 
the loved one continues the same, while the other 

becomes better, and widely different in virtue, must 
the latter still consider the former as his friend? Or, 
is that not possible? The case is plainest when the 


- difference becomes very great, as in friendships con- 
tracted from childhood; for if one continues a child 
in intellect, and the other becomes a man of the high- 
est character, how can they be friends, since they no 
longer take pleasure in the same things, nor sympa- 


thize in joy and grief together ?” 


And it is in view of the possible sundering of the 
tie of friendship, because of the change in the one 
friend or in the other, that Aristotle farther questions 
as to man’s duty toward one who was his friend, but 
is no longer in the same relation : “ Must he then feel 
no otherwise toward him than if he had never been 
his friend? Or, ought he to remember their past 
intimacy; and, just as we think that a man should 
confer favors on friends rather than on strangers, 
ought he in like manner to bestow something upon 
those who were his friends for the sake of past friend- 
And these questions of the great Greek 


ship?” 


philosopher have been puzzled over and reiterated 
from his day to ours. 
In considering this question, it is important to bear 


friendship, and the friendship itself. The intimacy 
of a friendship must depend on the reciprocal rela- 
tions of the two friends to each other; but the 
friendship itself may be wholly within the scope of 
the one loving heart. The friendship may continue 
when the intimacy is at an end. In view of this 
truth,” therefore, the question practically becomes, 
What is one’s duty as a friend when the intimacy of 
a friendship is sundered ? 
A loving mother and her son may become so 
estranged through his waywardness and mis-doing, 
that all intercourse between them has ended; but so 
long as she has a mother’s heart and he is her son, 
she will love him with a mother’s love, even though 
he be an unloving and a reprobate son. And friend- 
ship’s love at its best is all that a mother’s love is—and 
more. A loved one’s ways may change, and changes 
of intercourse and of seeming relations may result 
inevitably from this change of ways; but so long as 
the loving one is himself, and the one loved has not 
actually ceased to be himself, the heart of the loving 
one will go out toward that loved one; because a 
faithful heart will ever remain true, in spite of any 
lack of fidelity on the part of the object of its 
affection. 
A rational estimate of another’s character is one 
thing. A love for another’s real self is quite another 
thing. An estimate that is based on a process of rea- 
soning may change with a change of its basis. But 
a love that is the outgoing and the proof of one’s own 
innermost self cannot cease—while one’s own inner- 
most self continues to be. Failure, or lack, or treach- 
ery on the part of the one loved with a true friend’s 
love, may sadden the loving heart, or may break it; 
but not one of these, nor all, can change that heart, 
or cause its love to cease. It was while Jesus was 
troubled in spirit over his already planned betrayal 
by one whom he had loved as a friend, that he showed 
his still continuing unselfish affection toward that un- 
worthy one, by giving to him the morsel of affection 
from the dish from which they were partaking together 
in friendship. The closer one’s friendship approaches 
to the standard of Jesus, the surer it will be to con- 
tinue unfailingly, despite every failure of its object 
of love, 
One’s self rather than one’s friend is on trial when 
the question is mooted whether a love that was given 
in a friendship is to be continued, or is to be with- 
drawn. If one was wise and true in his giving of his 
love, let him be wise and true in its continuing. If, 
indeed, it would seem that he was not wise, let it not 
also appear that he is not true. Even if it be too late 
to choose a friend wisely, it is not too late to be wisely 
true as a friend; and at the best one’s own self is 
involved, for all time and under all circumstances, in 
any choice of a friend made by him at any time. 
This thought it is that Cicero emphasizes when he 
says: “ We should employ such carefulness in form- 
ing our friendships that we should not at any time 
begin to love the man whom we could ever possibly 
hate. Moreover, if we have been but unfortunate in 
our selection, ... this should be submitted to, rather 
than that a time of alienation should ever be contem- 
plated. . .. For nothing can be more disgraceful than 
to be at enmity with him with whom you have lived 
on terms of friendship.” And this thought again it 
is that gives truth to the pregnant saying: “Love is 
an immortal thing; I could never despise him whom 
I could once think worthy of my love.” That which 
at any time could command one’s unselfish and reve- 
rent love, cannot be discarded as utterly unworthy, 
without a condemnation of self that should close one’s 
lips and hold closed one’s heart, against any other 
condemnation. 
Nor can there be any sundering of the intimacies 
of a true friendship from any cause, without a per- 
manent sense of loss to the heart of each of the sun- 
dered friends, which in itself should ever be a chas- 
tening and restraining influence, in the recollections 
of that friendship, as pervasive and as potent as the 
hallowing memories of those whom death has taken. 


was with Lord Roland and Sir Leoline, in Coleridge’s 
“ Christabel :” 
“ Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother ; 
They parted—ne’er to meet again! 
But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining.— 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 
A dreary sea now flows between ; 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been.” 


And if there were nothing more to restrain one from 
being untrue to the covenants of a sundered friend- 
ship than the sacred memories offa loss that can never 
be made good again to the aching, breaking heart, 
that in itself would hold every true man truer. 
“ We that were friends, yet are not now, 
We that must daily meet 
With ready words and courteous bow, 
Acquaintance of the street ; 
We must not scorn the holy past, 
We must remember still 
To honor feelings that outlast 
The reason of the will.” 


A sundered friendship cannot change the past. A 
changeless past will have power over any heart that 
has not changed its personality. The true heart will 
be true, whoever fails or falls. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If a standing notice were to be kept at the head of this 
column, giving the views of The Sunday School Times on 
the Sunday-school library question, there would probably 
still be frequent fresh requests for information in this 
line, as if the matter had never received treatment here. 
Many times over we have expressed the opinion that no 
mere list of “good” Sunday-school books, by whomsoever 
the list be made up, can fairly be commended as worthy 
of acceptance by all Sunday-schools. There are different 
standards of “good” held by different Sunday-school 
workers; and there are very different requisites for the 
libraries of different Sunday-schools. Each school must 
decide for itself what is the desirable standard of good- 
ness and fitness for books for its own library, as prelimi- — 
nary to the seeking of books which are conformed to that 
standard. Yet, while there is little or no practical value to 
anybody’s—or any set of bodies’ —list of good Sunday-school 
books, there is a value in any intelligent description of 
the characteristics of particular books and of the relative 
quality of those books in their sphere. Descriptive cata-. 
logues of this sort have been prepared, and there is room 
for more of them. Among recent requests for informa- 
tion in this line, there comes one from a Connecticut 
reader, who says: 


I understand there has been @ committee appointed some- 
where to read and examine books for Sunday-school use. Can 
you give me any information regarding it, and how I can ob- 
tain their catalogues ? 

There have been numerous committees of this sort in 
different localities and at different times, for now a gen- 
eration or more. One of these latest is called the Con- 
necticut Ladies’ Commission. It was “formed in June, 
1881, at the request of the Connecticut Congregational 
Club. The object of the Commission is to select from the 
mass of books which are published such as, in their 
moral, religious, and literary tone, are most suitable for 
Sunday-school libraries, and in this way to keep out 
those which are trashy and unprofitable.” The list of 
“books approved” up to May, 1886, including nearly five 
hundred volumes, is published in pamphlet form, and 
“ copies of this list may be obtained by application to the 
secretary, Miss S. T. Clark, 799 Asylum Avenue, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.” Some of these books are described 
briefly, and others are merely named, as, for example, 
“Frolic Series,” “Peep of Day Series,” “The Susy Li- 
brary.” So far as the description of a book can indicate 
the fitness of that book toa particular Sunday-school 
library which needs filling, this list will serve a good 
purpose in its way; but as to its properly settling the 
question of the fitness of books for any Sunday-school 
library, that is in the very nature of things impossible. 
Each of the religious publishing houses has its committee 
to pass on the books issued from its presses; but that 
doesn’t settle the question for everybody else. A careful 








in mind the distinction between the intimacy of a 


It is of all true friends in a sundered friendship, as it 





re-examination of the books on this Connecticut ladies’ 
list, for almost any Sunday-school, would probably rule 
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out some of the books there given, and would put in their 
places some of the books which these ladies have re- 
jected. Why, we wouldn’t even trust the “Index Expur- 
gatorius”’ of the Church of Rome as conclusive concerning 
the books which it condemns; yet that is quite as near 
being safe for everybody, in its line, as any list of books 
which we know of, as passed upon by a “committee.” 
We call attention to this list of the Connecticut Ladies’ 
Commission as we have called attention to other similar 
lists before; but we earnestly protest against its being 
counted as in any proper sense conclusive as to the fitness 
or unfitness of the books it mentions for a place in any 
and every Sunday-school library. 


Every recorded incident in connection with the life of 
Jesus has its interest to the followers of Jesus, and its 
important practical lessons also. Just now the attention 
of the Bible-studying world is once more centred on the 
incidents of the later hours of that life; and all that 
tends to throw light on the incidents of those hours has 
added value in the minds of many. A recent article in 
these pages, which touched incidentally on our Lord’s 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem, has called out the fol- 
lowing comment from a Canada correspondent: 

In The Sunday School Times of July 17, in an article by the 
Rev. Dr. 8S. W. Dana, entitled “ Friendship and Popularity,” 
the writer uses these words: “ He [Jesus] knew that some who 
cheered that day had merely caught the enthusiasm of the 
crowd, and in the testing hours, so soon to come, would be among 
the first to ery ‘Crucify him, crucify him!’” This isa charge 
so often repeated that I suppose it is accepted by common con- 
sent as true; but is there anything in the narrative to sustain 
it? There were evidently two parties,—the official or Jerusalem 
party, and the multitude or common people. The Sanhedrin 
were fully conscious of the popularity of Jesus, and hence their 
great anxiety to destroy him in the absence of the multitude. 
Again and again did they plan his arrest, but dared not attempt 
it; and the betrayal by Judas was caught at because it was a 
secret surprise. And although the arrest would certainly draw 
together many who were friendly to Jesus, it cannot be supposed 
that the malignant cunning of the chief priests would allow any 
to reach the inner circle, to whom Pilate’s question was ad- 


dressed,swho were not known to belong to their own party. 
They had an armed multitude to arrest Jesus in the garden, and 
most surely they would maintain and increase the number when 
the possibility of rescue would have to be faced. The Jews at 
this time were too turbulent to be trusted, and the chief priests 
would take care to surround Pilate with their own fierce parti- 
sans—and only them. They had yet to learn the peacable 
character of the friends of Jesus. The point is not in itself im- 
portant, except that, when it is properly understood, we can 
better appreciate the circumstances which led to the crucifixion. 

The entire narrative of the trial and crucifixion, of 
Jesus, as narrated by the four evangelists, would seem to 
justify the suggestion of Dr. Dana; and all that we know 
through history of the workings of the popular mind in 
times which in any sense approach that period, would 
seem to accord with the apparent facts in this case. So 
long as Jesus seemed to have power, and to give promise 
of releasing the Jewish people from the Roman yoke, the 
common people were ready to shout his welcome—in 
spite of the jealousy of the Jewish rulers; but so soon 
as he seemed to be a helpless captive, his popularity was 
gone. It did require skill in arresting him, but when he 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Roman soldiery, the 
inducements to secrecy and to seclusion from public 
attention were at an end. To suppose that “the people,” 
“the multitude,” to whom the Roman governor was ac- 
customed to release a public prisoner on a feast-day, was 
a select crowd of partisans of the Jewish priests, is con- 
trary to all that we know of the customs of the times, 
and there is certainly nothing in the Bible text that 
would seem to warrant such an unreasonable assumption. 
It was “ the people,” “the multitude,” who “ all” cried 
out, “all together,” being “instant with loud voices,” in 
favor of Barabbas, and for the crucifixion of Jesus. It 
is true that the chief priests and elders “stirred up ” and 
“persuaded” the people to this choice; but this cer- 
tainly does not show that the people were before this 
time of a party hostile to Jesus. We know that, as a 
matter of fact, any popular leader—peculiarly so in the 


East—is likely to be popular so long as he seems suc-. 


cessful; but so soon as he is overthrown, the popular 
verdict is, by that very overthrow, reversed, and then 
few are so poor as to do him reverence. The number of 
those who believed in Jesus, even immediately after his 
rising from the dead, does not seem to justify the belief 
that the multitude who welcomed his coming into Jeru- 
salem in kingly state were not turned away from him 
when he seemed powerless even to protect himself from 
arrest and indignity. And the truth that popularity 
may have no more value than as indicating one’s seem- 
ing success for the hour, is the lesson which appears to 
be justified by that fact, and to which Dr. Dana wisely 
called attention. 


FAITH. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


Faith is the gift of God, indeed, 
My soul! what better couldst thou own? 
It will stand by thee when alone, 

And last thee through the final need. 


But sore thy want of it to-day; 

Life’s vigor at its very height, 

This noon of strength is dead of night; 
Thou seest nothing of the ray. 


Use, use God’s gift, O soul of mine! 
Though dwindled, yet the living spark ~ 
Shall flame, and light thee through the dark, 
If the strong breath of prayer be thine. 





STORMSHINE. 
BY THE REV. M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 


“Look upon the rainbow, and praise him that made it; very beautiful 
it is in the brightness thereof. It compasseth the heaven about with a 
glorious circle, and the hands of the Most High have bended it” 
(Eccles. 43 : 11, 12). 

Against the sombre marches of the skies, 

Amber and amethyst and emerald, 

Thou scarf of opal fire, whereon is spelled 
God’s covenant that floods shall not o’errise, 
What hopes gleam from thy blue and beryl dyes, 

O foster-symbol! gonfalon of love! 

Thy truth shines through the sorrow-storms, whereof 

Man’s dreadings only God can tranquillize, 

And smites the clouds with iridescent light,— 
Abroad the East, gloomed now by wrack and wraith, 
Bends thy celestial paradox of faith. 

Beautiful bow! abide in strength, and bright 
Thy lustrous arch span all the widening way, 
Where next shall burn the foreglow of the day. 


Yet, fain to watch with tender gratitude, 
From out this day of rain, where clouds are dense, 
We see but half thy pearled circumference. 

Our sad horizon ever doth intrude 

To break across thy golden, purple-hued, 
And turquoised zone. Thy brilliant mystery 
Goes as it came; the clouds disprinted be, 

And the last glimmering traces sight elude. 
God’s quiver full of mercies is not spent! 

We caught the flash of half his chariot wheel 

Who rides the storms, who speaks in thunder-peal, 
Who reigns above the sapphire firmament. 

Thy “ravelled light” completes, where naught is dark 

About his throne, its interrupted arc. 





THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE. 
BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Mistakes have often been the occasion of profoundest 
utterances. It was so with Thomas. The Lord had just 
said, “I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and 
prepare a place for you, I come again, and will receive 
you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also. 
And whither I go, ye know the way.” Thomas, charac- 
teristically judging by material tests, construes literally : 
“Lord, we know not whither thou goest; how know we 
the way?” Jesus saith to him: “I am the way, and 
the truth, and the life: no one cometh unto the Father, 
but by me.” Thus the stupidity of Thomas was the occa- 
sion of one of the most majestic deliverances of the 
eternal Word. 

1. “I am the way.”—For man’s primal communion 
with God in Eden was broken by his fall. Henceforth 
humanity became as an islet in mid-ocean, without mate- 
rial for bridge or boat. And the eternal Word became 
flesh in order that he himself might become the cause- 
way which should reconnect the island-man and the 
continent-God. His mission was strictly a mediating 
mission. He not only shows the way, as our teacher, 
exemplar, and forerunner; he is the way itself, the true 
ladder connecting earth and heaven. He is alike the 
portal, the line of direction, the true Scala Santa, 

“The great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God.” 
And he became the way by his own incarnation, an in- 
carnation which carried in itself his own death. His 
Via Dolorosa is our Via Gloriosa. Being time’s great 
martyr and vicarious sacrifice, his dead body is the stu- 
pendous viaduct over which his Church is marching on 
to glory. His valley of Achor is our door of hope. 

2. “Tam the truth.”—In what sense is Jesus Christ 
the truth? In every sense. For-example: 

Jesus Christ is the truth in distinction from what is 
symbolic. He is the fulfiller and realizer of all pro- 
phetic hints. Thus he is said to be the true light; not that 
the baptizer, from whom the apostle here distinguishes 
him, was a false light; but Jesus is the original, unde- 
rived, archetypal light, of which the Baptist forerunner 








was but a reflection and suggestion. Again: Jesus is 
said to be the true bread. Not that the manna of the 
wilderness was not bread; not that the wheat of our own 
tables is not bread; but Jesus is the real bread, of which 
manna and wheat are but signs. These are symbols; he 
is the reality. Again: Jesus is said to be the true taber- 
nacle. Not that the tabernacle of the wilderness was 
not a sanctuary; but he is the primal, archetypal tem- 
ple, the true tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not 
man, and to which all other tabernacles, whether of 
Sinai, of Moriah, or of Christendom, are preliminary 
and subservient, of which they are but figures and signs, 
They are types; he is the antitype. Jesus Christ is the 
truth in the sense of his being the eternal, uncontingent 
reality, the absolute and changeless Yea and Amen, 
Twenty-five times does the formula, “Verily, verily 
(Amen, amen), I say unto you,” occur in our Gospel of 
St. John. 

Again: Jesus Christ is the truth in distinction from 

what is phenomenal. For truths are ever greater than 
facts. There is no necessary morality in mere facts as 
such. For example, there is no morality in the fact that 
the angle of incidence of a ray of light and the angle of 
its reflection are equal; or in the fact that every particle 
of matter attracts every other particle in the direct ratio 
of its mass, and in the inverse ratio of the square of its 
distance. Truth has an element which mere facts as 
such do not and cannot have. Truth is moral, and can 
exist only in connection with a person. Thus the dis- 
tinction between facts and truth is vital. But the dis- 
tinction is often overlooked. For instance, we often hear 
men say, “Study nature for truth’s own sake,” as though 
nature, or facts, and truth were the same. It is a pro- 
found mistake. There can be no truth except in connec- 
tion with a moral nature; that is to say, a person who 
shall somehow stand as its end or representation. Such 
a person is Christ Jesus. He not only has truth, he is 
the truth,—himself its eternal impersonation and em- 
bodiment. He is the source of truth, the means of truth, 
the end of truth. In other words, Jesus Christ is the 
truth in that he is the meaning of facts. All things have 
been created through him and for him. He iscreation’s 
definition or final cause. 
_ 8. “I am the life.’—In what sense is Jesus Christ 
the life? In every sense. For example: He is the life 
of all animate existence,—whether vegetable, animal, 
human, angelic. Not only have all things been created 
in him and through him and unto him; all things are 
also subsisting in him; he is the universal substance 
(sub-stantia) ; the sphere and continuing element of all 
that lives and is. Particularly is this true of man. 
Jesus Christ is the life of our bodily nature. Poor 
Marthas and Marys may weep by the tombs of dead 
brothers; but Jesus Christ shall say, ‘“‘ I am the resur- 
rection and the life,” and his apostle shall echo, “Since 
by man came death, by man came also the resurrection 
of the dead: for as in Adam all die, so also in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” ~And if Jesus Christ is the life 
of our bodily nature,,much more is he the life of our 
spiritual. He, and only he, is man’s vitalizing principle. 
“The witness is this, that God gave unto us eternal life, 
and this life is in his Son: he that hath the Son hath the 
life; he that hath not the Son of God hath not the life.” 

Thus is Jesus Christ the way, the truth, the life; heis 
the gate, the path, the goal; he is the all in all. 

And Jesus Christ is the only way. Indeed, this idea 
of Christ’s being the way is the principal idea of our 
passage; for the truth and the life are but the way seen 
in different aspects. Jesus Christ is the way in that he 
is the truth and the life; and he is the truth and the life 
because he is the way; and so he is the true way to the 
true life. And he is the only way. ‘“‘ No one cometh to 
the Father but through me.” Other wices indeed there 
are which proclaim the contrary ; but they are the voices 
of false prophets, not the voice of the good Shepherd. 
For example, Liberalism says: “ There are many ways 
to the Father; for instance, nature, esthetics, charity, 
etc.;” but Jesus the truth says: “Iam the way; noone 
cometh to the Father but through me.” Materialism 
says: “‘ There is another way to the Father; it is through 
the uplifting of environment ;” but Jesus the truth says : 
“T am the way; no one cometh to the Father but 
through me.” LEcclesiasticism says: “ There is another 
way to the Father; it is through the Church, the sacra- 
ments;” but Jesus the truth suys: “Iam the way; no 
one cometh to the Father but through me.” Jesus the 
Nazarene, deity incarnate, is the one and only door to 
the fold of God’s Fatherhood; all who undertake to 
climb over into that fold by any other way are thieves 
and robbers. 

In the light of this saying, how significant are those 
frequent Scripture expressions which represent the Ohris- 
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tian life as a way or walk! As, then, we received Christ 
Jesus the Lord, so let us walk in him; for he is the true 
line of direction, the king’s highway of holiness, the 
saints’ promenade, the sacred majestic aisle, along which 
the Church of the living God is marching up to perfect- 
ness and glory. May all of us be disposed to enter and 
keep in that way! It is the only way to the truth, and 
so the only way to the life. And to walk in that way is 
to be already in heaven ; for to be in Christ is to walk 
in the way; to walk in the way is to walk in the truth 
and in the life; to walk in the way and the truth and 
the life is to be in Christ ; and to be in Christ is to be 
in heaven. 

This, then, is the International lesson for to-day : Jesus 
Christ the only way to the many mansions. 





THE COMPETENCE QF THE CHURCH 
TO TEACH. 
BY JOEL SWARTZ, D.D. 


The Church has a commission to teach, and she has 
capacity to perform her work. We do not mean that this 
is true of only some branch of the Church, or only of cer- 
tain official persons; but we mean to say that the Church 
of Jesus Christ on earth, which holds a supernatural reve- 
lation whose contents are needed by and suited to every 
creature, is qualified, in head and heart and life, to bear 
this message abroad, and make it sufficiently known in 
the earth to answer the ends of both enlightenment and 
sanctification. 

That the church is at all times and in all forms of organi- 
zation equally well adapted and qualified for this teaching 
work, need not be asserted. The church has had periods 
of eclipse and decline, but her light has never been extin- 
guished. It has never been taken from the candlestick 
and put under a bushel. Shades, more or less opaque, and 
adorned with images of superstition, have been placed above 
it, for the mistaken purpose of making the light more invit- 
ing to half-blind pagan eyes; still, it has never failed to 
shine with some measure of its original, divine radiance. 

Never more than now has the Church been competent 
and equipped to teach. The Word of life is in the hands 
of all her children, innumerable incentives are applied to 
stimulate and reward inquiry; never have there been so 
many willing and earnest pupils who are asking her for 
teaching and guidance; and she has never been more able 
to lead the inquiring into the way of truth and life. 

Whatever may be said of dogmatic doubts and conflicts, 
in no period of the world since the days of inspired apos- 
tles has there been so much unanimity of faith, so much 
zeal in effort, and so grand a combination of moral agen- 
cies in carrying forward the work of the world’s evangeli- 
zation, There may be, here and there, an inconvenient 
amount of sectarian jealousy and denominational exclu- 
siveness, but, unquestionably, there is a rapid and healthy 
growth of true catholicity and a spirit of fraternal co- 
operation. And because of this growing oneness, there is 
not only a wonderful combination of individual strength, 
but a sublime proof to the world and the Church herself 
that Jesus Christ is one with the Father, is the Head of 
the whole ehurch, and the Saviour of them that believe. 
There is, therefore, consistency and moral power in her 
testimony. Her teaching is not neutralized by clashing 

voices, and her pupils are not confused by the babel sounds 
of controversy. Thank God, the time is rapidly coming, 
if it is not already here, when in her Sunday-school work 
she is able not only to use “uniform lessons,” but to have 
uniform teaching about them. The time is fully here 
when the capacity of the whole church to teach is recog- 
nized and called forth. 

It is now no longer regarded as a profane and un- 
authorized intermeddling for an unofficial member of the 
church to teach the gospel of Christ. It is admitted 
to be not only the right, but the bounden duty, of every 
one who heareth to say “Come!” It is also recognized 
that, by reason of the facility and methods of the Church’s 
teaching, the whole body of her membership, as circum- 
stances require, may assume the teacher’s work and office. 

It is not to be supposed that young teachers shall equal 
those of older years in wisdom and experience, but they 
may largely compensate for this by sympathy and enthu- 
siasm. Knowledge is not the only requisite in teaching. 
Warmth, purpose, and hopefulness may do much to sup- 
plement the lack of exactness and thoroughness of state- 
ment. Let it reconcile us to the incompleteness of doc- 
trinal statement on the part of our young or inexperienced 
but earnest teachers, that they can give heart power where 
they lack head knowledge, and enkindle enthusiasm where 
they cannot solve doubts. 

Above all human methods and agencies there is the 





endow and qualify her membership to be the bearers of 
light and wisdom to a dark and sinful world. In the pos- 
session of the Word and the promise of the Spirit, she is 
prepared and qualified to execute her commission to teach 
every creature, and to be the light of the world, 


Gettysburg, Pa. 





PETITIONS. 
BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD. 


Life sat on her golden throne. , 
Many roses fair had she ; ’ , 

And she said, “I will give, to those who ask, 
Whatever they wish from me.” 


A maiden stole to the throne ; 
And her eyes grew glad and wide 

As she prayed, “‘ Dear Life, give the red, red rose, 
The rose of love to a bride.” 


A youth came bold to the throne. 
“O Life!” he cried, “give me 

But the yellow rose of a glorious fate ; 
It is all that I ask from thee.” 


A mother drew near the throne. 
“Give me,” said she, “for mine, 

The rose of joy for the ones I love, 
And I all for myself resign.” 


A woman crouched near the throne, 
And she made no sign, no plea; 

But Life said softly, “‘ Behold, I give 
The rose of peace to thee.” 





THE RELATION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TO THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY THE REY. F. E, CLARK. 


If, as Dr. Deems unhesitatingly remarked at the Sara- 
toga Convention, the establishment and rapid growth of 
the Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor is a 
movement in the church second in importance only to 
the rise of the Sunday-school, the mutual relation of 
these institutions is a matter of interest to all. 

This society seems to have passed its experimental 
stage, and to have become one of the established methods 
of Christian nurture. Hundreds of these societies have 
already lived two, three, and four years, while some are 
still older; and without an exception, when sympatheti- 
cally cared for by pastor and church, they have grown in 
strength and effectiveness as they have grown in years. 
In fact, the number of failures has been surprisingly 
small,—not one in a hundred, even when the influences 
were adverse ; not nearly as large a percentage of failure 
as among the churches, where a quick and untimely 
death often results from lack of sufficient strength to 
maintain worship. Another fact must be borne in mind, 
—that the growth of these societies has been altogether 
unforced. No missionary has been employed, compara- 
tively little literature has been circulated, and but little 
money has been raised to push the work. It has grown 
because a need was felt, and this method of training 
young Christians seemed to fill the need. No one man 
or set of men has been very largely instrumental in the 
growth of the movement. It has heen a pet hobby of no 
one; but those who have been most active in its behalf 
have ever been ready to adopt new methods if such 
methods seemed wiser. 

In this respect, the growth of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor has resembled the growth of Sunday-schools 
in the early part of this century. The place was ready 
for them, it had been vacant long, and they but seemed 
to fill it. Now, how may their agencies work side by 
side for the advancement of the kingdom of God among 
the young? Certainly they can in no sense be rivals in 
the affection of the young people or the interest of the 
church. The little brother looks up to the larger brother 
with respect and love. They have different work to do, 
and different methods of doing it. One is primarily for 
instruction; the other, for practice. In one, the young 
Christian gains knowledge of God and his word ; in the 
other, he puts this knowledge to use in strengthening his 
own Christian character and that of those around him. In 
one, he receives from those older and more experienced ; 
in the other, he attempts to give what he has received. 

It is no reproach to the Sunday-school that it does not 
cover the whole ground of Christian nurture. It admi- 
rably covers one part, and perhaps the most important 
part. It is a school; so it was designed to be, and so it 
must remain. It is not a prayer-meeting; and if a 





assured presence of the Holy Spirit with the Church to 





session, it must necessarily be to fill a special and local 
need, and to fit a temporary purpose. The hour devoted 
to the Sunday-school, and which usually can alone be 
devoted to it, is too precious to be used, as a general 
thing, in any way except for the inculcation of the truth 
of God’s Word. 

The Society of Christian Endeavor, on the other hand, 
fills a different though adjoining niche in God’s temple. 
In it instruction is incidental, and not, the main thing. 
Much instruction may be obtained, undoubtedly, by the 
young disciple, from the brief word of advice of the wise 
pastor, from the short testimony of the older Christian, 
who comes into the meeting with a young and helpful 
spirit, and especially from the experience of other young 
disciples like himself; but this is largely incidental. 

The great object of the Society is to give every young 
believer an opportunity to work for Christ, and to lay 
upon him a voluntarily assumed obligation to publicly 
commit himself to Christ, regularly and often. 

This is the object of every rule and committee of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor. Every one who joins as 
an active member promises every week at the regular 
prayer-meeting to show his colors, to tell, in some way, 
which side he is on, and, through the various committees, 
all, sooner or later, are given some definite and specific 
work to do for Christ. This the Sunday-school cannot 
do, and does not attempt. ; 

But while these two agencies occupy distinct fields, they 
can be most helpful to each other. The society especially 
needs the Sunday-school teachers, Their presence and 
their words at the weekly prayer-meeting (if only these 
words are brief and sympathetic) are of incalculable help 
to the meeting; and their guidance in managing the 
affairs of the Society is very necessary. A society com- 
posed wholly of children never ought to be. It cannot 
long succeed. A large element of older young people, of 
the class from which Sunday-school teachers is usually 
drawn, is essential to the best success. 


These teachers can be of the greatest assistance to their 
younger scholars who may be members of the society, 
suggesting verses for the prayer-meeting, helping them 
with their testimonies, and guiding them in all their first 
attempts to work for Christ. The heart of the child- 
Christian often nestles very near his Sunday-school 
teacher, and no one else can so well help him forward. 
But while the Sunday-school can be of such great help to 
the Society and its prayer-meeting, this stalwart young 
brother of the Sunday-school may return at least some of 
the many favors. Most of these societies have a “Sunday- 
school Committee,” whose duty it is, according to the 
constitution, ‘ to co-operate with the superintendent and 
the teachers in any way possible in building up the Sun- 
day-school.” Numerous ways suggest themselves in 
which this committee can be of use,—in sending out cards 
of invitation; in securing, in every way possible, new 
scholars; in furnishing a definite number of young per- 
sons from whom the superintendent may draw when he 
wishes books distributed, contribution-boxes passed, or 
any special work done in connection with anniversaries, 
concerts, or Flower Sunday. By the appointment of this 
committee, a real obligation is laid upor certain ones for 
special effort in this direction; and, as we all know, a 
definite obligation for service is the only one thai we'yts 
anything. The Society, too, by raising the tone of Chris- 
tian living among the young disciples, and by bringing 
many of the young people and children into the fold, as 
has been the case, most happily, in nearly every instance, 
indirectly elevates. the devotional spirit of the Sunday- 
school, and makes the heavy heart of many a faithful 
teacher light when he sees a real growth in grace among 
his pupils. In many instances we have known these 
happy results as the outcome of the establishment of the 
Society of Christian Endeayor; and not a few Sunday- 
schools have been known to grow rapidly and permanently 
through the earnest efforts of the Sunday-school Committee. 


It must ever be borne in mind, of course, that both these 
agencies for the training of the young occupy the same 
relation to the Church of Christ,—not independent organi- 
zations, but humble helpers, subordinate to, closely con- 
nected with, and dependent upon, the local:/church to 
which they belong. 

As the pastor of the church should be at the head of 
the Sunday-school, so he should really be at the head of 
the Society (though perhaps not the president); and to 
provide for this close and vital connection between the 
church, the Sunday-school, and the Society, the constitu- 
tion provides that “the pastor and officers of the church 
and the superintendent of the Sunday-school shall be 
members ez officio of the Society, and all difficult ques- 
tions may be laid before them for advice.” 

Constitutions, reports, Sunday-school Committee cards, 





prayer-meeting is sometimes added to the Sunday-school 
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tian Endeavor, can be obtained of the general secretary, 
-Mr. George M, Ward, Box 1235, Boston, Massachusetts. 





EVERY MAN TO HIS OWN. 
‘BY 8. DE LANCEY VAN RENSSELAER. 


Lifted up out of ourselves, led away by noble enthusi- 
asm, as the disciples were by Christ’s.heart-stirring words, 
we are ready to follow, to any self-denial, any work laid out 
before us. We cry, “ Now we believe that thou comest 
forth from God.” But with mournful impressiveness 
comes the reply of that clear spirit which knew all men’s 
hearts: “Do ye now believe? Ye shall be scattered, 
every man to his own!” 

To that, in the end, it must come by the natural law of 
the tendency of like to like. To that must all revert. 
Self-preservation, the tie of kindred, sympathy, self- 
interest,—all assert themselves; and that which lies near- 
est to the man, which belongs to him, and to which he 
belongs, claims him with a force irresistible, because of 
its intimate connection with his inner self. 

As it is a glory and grace that each man’s individuality 
is left him by his Maker, so here lies his greatest danger 
against which he needs most earnest warning. What he 
has drawn around himself, the gathered accretions of 
many years, the singly delicate but collectively strong 
threads of numberless habits, all bind him, and restrain 
his freedom of action. Inherited proclivities, never looked 
out for nor guarded against, are yielded to till the ener- 
vated will has lost its power of self-assertion, and falls a 
~ complaining yet unresisting victim to the sway of trans- 
mitted sin. ‘Thy father was an Amorite, and thy mother a 
Hittite;” yet, notwithstanding all this, thou shalt be “ per- 
fect through my comeliness, which I had put upon thee.” 

Perhaps we do not study carefully enough the trans- 
mitted influence of others upon our individual characters. 
This may be done without any failing in duty or filial 
respect. We cannot help being conscious that there are 
in all of us certain family characteristics, more or less 
pronounced, whose increase and growth may be resisted 
and stopped, or fostered till they flourish with most disas- 
trous and damaging results. Nor should we blame the 
divine Providence for this,—a simple, plain, and natural 
law. If we, in what we choose to call “ our innocence,” 
—save the mark |—are hampered and enthralled by the 
sins of our ancestors, the fault surely does not lie with 
our Creator, however sad and hard the burden may be 
for us to bear. 
sideration the indisputable fact that every man is thus 
more or less handicapped in the race towards perfection 
by inherited failings as well as by those willfully acquired. 

It is a high and inspiring thought, and one of greafest 
comfort, that a man’s real self is the highest point to 
which he may attain, not the deepest to which he may 
sink. Steeped in evil, hardened in indifference, deaf to 
the voice of entreaty to forsake sin, still, at some moment 
when we least expect it, there will come from the most 
graceless soul a response to the call of suffering or neces- 
sity, an answer to the claim of duty and honor, a self- 


sacrifice for others ; and thus the nature that is born of 


God shows its noble kinship ; the answering thrill proves 
that there indeed abides a spark of that light which light- 
eneth every man, however dimly and uncertainly, as cor- 
trasted with the full effulgence of its glorious revelation. 
And this we must know and feel is the true man. It is to 
this we must appeal. We should despair forever of the 
world, and doubt the mercy—nay, the very existence—of 
our God, were we not sure that in every man there is this 
spiritual spark, this better self,—yea, more, the only 
real self; for the other is a false self, the adoption of 
Satan. And yet while all this remains true, what avails 
it if the man never rises and always sinks, or even if he 
only always remains at the same moral and spiritual level? 
The waters have been troubled, it is true, but they have 
closed again, and the dull, dark depths are moveless as 
before. And here it may in truth be said again: “‘ This 
man began to build, but was not able to finish.” The 
motive energy has flashed out in him for a moment, he 
has lifted his hand to lay a brick of that tower which is 
to last for eternity, but the nerveless arm has fallen, 
incapable to continue the work. His own weakness has 
claimed him. 

When the moment of trial came, for which all their pre- 
vious life and association with Christ had been one long, 
unconscious preparation, the disciples “forsook him and 
fled.” They were scattered, “every man to hisown.” We 
are not speaking now of the ultimate renewal of obedience 
and trust, the revival of faith through its triumphant con- 
firmation by the resurrection. The statement is simply 
that every man sought his own. And how often does it 
happen that, when the crucial test comes, in the need of 
some act or resolution, which is the turning-point, how- 


But it does behoove us to take into con- |. 





ever unconsciously, in a life, the failure is caused by, not 
want of preparation, either in kind or quality, but by its 
misdirection! All men seek their own, not the things 
which are Jesus Christ’s. And he sought the Father, in 
whom all things end. 

A man desires to excel in the profession he has chosen. 
Is it that he may leave a name famous in the annals of 
science for some great discovery he has made, or is it 
simply to benefit his fellow-men by bequeathing to them 
some great gift, the fruit of his patient, self-denying toil? 
If the latter only, he is willing to step down and out of 
sight, leaving riches and honor behind, careless though 
another may reap the fame of his discovery. Enough for 
him if he has added one grain to the store of benefits for 
his fellow-beings. For this he lives. Toil, trial, self- 
denial, are as nothing to him in comparison with the one 
end towards whieh he has directed all his powers. And 
so his own claims him, and he claims it. He is possessed 
and overmastered by the glorious truth to which he has 
given, himself, and which, in return, has become his own. 
He cannot escape from it. A necessity is laid upon him ; 
yea, woe is unto him if he do it not. 

When the final moment of action comes, the determina- 
tion of a life, how many fair professions and seeming 
virtues shrivel up under the scorching blast of the trial, 
while often, where we have least expected it, the seed which 
has been slowly working—“ moping,” as the farmers say, 
underground, shoots forth a firm, strong stalk, to bear the 
full, abundant head of grain, the effect of that strongly 
clinging root, deep planted where we knew it not. In 
such times of trial men reach down to the depths of their 
being, and lay hold on that which is nearest to them. 
They cling to it, and as surely as it is of light or dark- 
ness, 80 does it draw them up with it to gladness and fruit, 
and the blessed sunshine, or keep them down in dens and 
caves of the earth, with elves and gnomes digging for 
buried treasure, which, when found, proves only fairy 
gold, turning to decaying leaves in their grasp. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——<— 


SHUT EYE TOWN. 
BY MBS. CLARA B. TROWBRIDGE. 


Oh! how can I get to Shut Eye Town? 
There’s never a tear and not a frown 

In the beautiful Land of Dreams, you know, 
So kind and good is the way to go. 

Oh! what can I wear to Shut Eye Town? 
The children dress in a white bed-gown; 
And farmer and pauper and gracious queen 
Look all alike in that land, I ween. 


Oh! what can I eat in Shut Eye Town? 

Sweet candied moonshine you’ll swallow down, 
And star-beams, done @ la Russe, you know, 
With fair ice-crystals just for a show. 


Oh! whom shall I see in Shut Eye Town? 
The poets and wise men of great renown, 
And dwarfs and fairies and every one nice, 
Too many, by far, to tell ir a trice. 


Oh ! take me off to Shut Eye Town! 
Just dress me up in my white bed-gown, 
And set me afloat on the Dreamland Sea, 
That soon in the haven dear I be. 





A CIRCLE OF GIRLS. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Now that summer is here, bringing sweeter airs and 
more gracious gifts, I have another word for the girls,— 
a little word, but a vital one. Itis “influence.” I would 
like to indicate one or two practical ways in which every 
gitl may make her influence felt for the good of her own 
sex and for the Master. 

In the first place, there is the matter of dress. I allude 
to it because at this season it occupies a large part of the 
thought and time of most of you. Ethel, who told me 
lately of the beautiful costumes she prepared for her 
summer outfit,—her dresses for boating, and driving, 
and walking, for the veranda in the morning, and the 
drawing-room in the evening,—is not one whit more fully 
interested in her summer dressmaking than is Susy, 
whose problem it is to evolve a single decent gown from 
the “left-overs ” of last year. Ethel has papa’s check in 
her pocket-book, and leave to spend it at her own sweet 
will. Susy’s income is acquired by her earnings in the 
public school, where she teaches a class of active boys, 
disciplining herself into finer self-control and lovelier 
patience while she impresses good lessons upon them. 
There are always a half-dozen calls upon Susy’s salary, 





and she seldom can afford to indulge her individual tastes 
and preferences; for did she not grow up eagerly antici- 
pating the day when she might assist her mother, and do 
sonrething for her brothers and sisters? 

Beyond Ethel and Susy again, and in the same Sun- 
day-school class, is Anne, who is a saleswoman at J. & 
M.’s, and whose ambition it is, in every fold and crease, 
in every bunch and puff of her attire, from the feathers 
in her hat to the buttons on her shoes, to imitate Ethel. 
Does the girl who buys consider, as often as she should, 
the girl who sells, to whom she may, if she choose, be a 
help rather than a stumbling-block ? I would like to ask 
Ethel whether, while pleasing her parents and herself 
by the daintiness, beauty, and variety of her dress, she 
cannot let duty to her neighbor so far enter into it as to 
lead her to adopt, for church and street wear, something 
simple and unobtrusive. Granting that she personally is 
abcve the need of self-denial, yet to study economy so as 
to set a good example to less fortunate girls might be a 
kindness to them, and would not be a hardship to her. 

Pardon a digression. “ Evil is wrought by want of 
thought, as well as want of heart.” Else why are the 
little singing-birds trapped, and shot, and slaughtered 
cruelly by the thousands? Surely no tender-hearted girl 
could bring herself to wear a dead bird upon her hat if 
she thought of the song silenced, the nest robbed, the 
orchard cheated of its glitter of wings, and the summer 
defrauded of its own! She simply does not think. 

It is to want of thought that much other ill must be 
ascribed. When women who can afford it, be they. ~ 
younger or older, make brilliant toilets for church and 
Sunday-school, they not only introduce a discordance 
in the harmony of the place and occasion, they cause their 
week sister to offend. If she had more strength of mind, 
and a greater earnestness of purpose, she would not be 
affected by envy, or preyed upon by discontent; but it is 
in these qualities that she is deficient, and the richer and 
more fortunate woman should deny herself that she may 
assist her. In brief, girls who can afford to dress in costly 
fabrics, and with the details which mean expense as well 
as beauty, should set a fashion of plainness and frugality, 
so far as church and street costumes are concerned, for 
the sake of poorer girls. 

The society girl has other places and times, as well as 
opportunities without number, when she may wear such 
gowns as she chooses, and dress beautifully and brightly, 
offending no one’s taste, and tempting no one’s vanity. 
The working girl, in many cases, has no place except the 
church, no time but the sabbath, no occasion except the 
public promenade, for the display of her finery, which, at 
its best, is often only a travesty,—a cheap imitation in 
tawdry, flimsy goods of what she admires in her richer 
acquaintances. 


Ethel, Susy, Anne. The one may touch finger-tips in. 


thé circle with the other. Then Anne, extending her 
hand, may link it in Cora’s. Cora works in a paper-box 
factory. She crosses the ferry hours .before Ethel has 
stirred on her pillow in the morning; she has done a good 
part of her day’s work before Susy rings the bells on her 
desk in the school-room ; she has not time for the hot cup 
of tea which, with the half-hour’s gossip, adds flavor to 
Anne’s noonday luncheon. Her life is hard and exhaust- 
ing, spent, daytimes, in a low-ceiled room up four flights 
of steep stairs; spent at nightin a crowded tenement, 
where she shares her sister’s bed in a stuffy, ill-venti- 
lated apartment. Yet Cora, in feeling, is far above Mary, 
who lives with Ethel’s married sister, takes care of the 
prettiest baby in the world, and walks out on a beautiful 
airy square in the morning sunshine, a white frilled cap 
on her brown head, and a white apron over her com- 
fortable dark dress. And I am afraid that often, in her 
inmost heart, Mary secretly aspires to the work and the 
wages of the girl in the factory. For would she not have 
her Sundays to herself, she queries, and every evening 
for her own ?—oblivious to the fact that such freedom for 
unguarded girls is a very doubtful boon. 

I like to see the circle of girls, in influence at least, tak- 
ing in all these, and more. Ethel and her set, standing 
where they have a certain vantage-ground, can do much 
for the others, not by patronage, but by kindly and 
tactfully breaking the daily bread of life, so that the Lord 
can multiply it in benefit. The paper and the magazine 
which all in your household have read, should be passed 
from hand to hand, not left to cumber your own shelves 
or light the kitchen fire. The interesting book should be 
lent. And something should be done to give the working 
girl brighter evenings and a wider outlook, and a higher 
ideal of deportment, especially with regard to social inter- 
course with boys and young men. 

In all this Ethel and Susy should be leaders, with Anne 
for aid-de-camp. And nobody should be, or ought to 
be, left out. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1886.] 





7. August 15.—Jesus Teaching Humility. John 13 : 1-17 
8. August 22.—Warning to Judas and Peter............000+---000e« John 13 : 21-38 
9. August 29.—Jesus Comforting his Disciples, John 14: 1-14 
16. September 5.—Jesus the True Vine........ John 15 : 1-46 
11. "September 12.—The Mission of the Spirit...........:-see0+ se J ON 16 : 5-20 
12, September 19.—Jesus Inter 4 John 17 * 1-26 
14, Beptember 24,—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson 








Il. Peopled by the Lord : 


I come again, and will receive you unto myself (3). 





selected by the school, 





LESSON IX., SUNDAY, AUGUST 29, 1886. 
Tittz: JESUS COMFORTING HIS DISCIPLES. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(John 14 : 1-14.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1, Let not your heart be trou- 
bled: ye believe in God, believe 
also in me. 

2. In my Father's house are 
many mansions: if d were not so, 
I would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you. 

8, And if I go and prepare a 
place for you, I will come again, 
and receive you unto myself; 
that where I am, there ye may be 
also. 

4, And whither I go 
and the way ye know. 

6. Thoraas saith unto him, Lord, 
we know not whither thou goest ; 
and how can we know the way? 

6. Jesus saith unto him, I am 
the way, the truth, and the life: 
no man cometh unto the Father, 
but by me. 

7. If ye had known me, ye 
should kave known my Father 
also: and from henceforth ye 
know him, and have seen him. 

8. Philip saith unto him, Lord, 
shew us the Father, and it suf- 
ficeth us. 

9, Jesus saith unto him, Have I 
been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me, 
Philip? he that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father; and how 
gayest thou then, Shew us the 
Father? 

10. Believest thou not that I am 


ye know, 


in the Father, and the Father in r 


me? the words that I speak unto 
you I speak not of myself: but 
the Father that dwelleth in me, 
he doeth the works. 

ll. Believe me that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me: 
or else believe me for the very 
works’ sake. 

12. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, He that believeth on me, 
‘the works that I do shall he do 
also; and greater works than 
these shall he do; because I go 
unto my Father. 

18, And whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name, that I will do, 
that the Father may be glorified 
in the Son. 

14. If ye shall ask any thing in 
my name, I will do ¢. 


Recommendations of me ms aumeteen Committee: In verse 1, let 
Verse 14, for “shall ask me ‘an 


and the text 5 meee 
read “ shall anyth " 
ada me. 





ana. let marg.5 read Many ancient authorities 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Let not your heart be trou- 
bled: tye believe in God, be- 
2 lieve also in me. In my Fa- 
ther’s house are many *man- 
sions; if it were not so, I 
would have told you; forI go 
8 to prepare a place for you. And 
if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I come again, and will 
receive you unto myself; that 
where I am, there ye may be 
4 also. *And whither I go, ye 
5 know the way. Thomas saith 
unto him, Lord, we know not 
whither thou goest ; how know 
6 we the way? Jesus saith unto 
him, I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life: no one 
cometh unto the Father, but 
7 *by me. If ye had known me, 
ye would have known my Fa- 
ther also: from henceforth ye 
know him, and have seen him. 
8 Philip saith unto him, Lord, 
shew us the Father, and it suf- 
9 ficeth us. Jesus saith unto him, 
Have I been so long time with 
you, and dost thou not know 
me, Philip? he that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father; how 
sayest thou, Shew us the Fa- 
10 ther? Believest thou not that 
I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me? the words that 
I say unto you I speak not from 
myself: but the Father abid- 
ing in me doeth his works. 
11 Believe me that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me: 
or else believe me for the very 
12 works’ sake. Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, He that believ- 
eth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do; 
because I go unto the Father. 
18 And whatsoever ye shall ask 
in my name, that will I do, 
that the Father may be glori- 
14 fied in the Son. If ye shall 
ask 5me anything in my name, 
thai will I do. 





10r, believe tn God "sor, ab: 
places %Many ancient authoritien 
read And whither I go ye 
fre way ye know. 
$5 Many ancient authorities omit me, 


ything’ 





LESSON PLAN. 


“Yoric OF THE QUARTER: The Works and Words of Jesus. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The words that I speak 
unto you I speak not of myself : 
me, he doeth the works.—John 14: 10. 

Lesson Topic : Words of Comfort from Lips of Love. 


Lesson OUTLINE : { 


Darty Home Reapines: 


M.—Johbn 14 : 1-14. Jesus comforting his disciples, 
Another Comforter. 

W.—Luke 8 : 43-48. Comforted through faith. 
Comforted in trust. 

F.—2 Cor. 7: 1-16. Filled with comfort. 

$.—Isa. 40 : 1-11, 28-31. Comfort in coming deliverance. 
$.—1 Thess, 4 : 13-18. Comforted eternally. 


T.—John 14 : 15-31. 


T.—Psa. 27 : 1-14. 


1. The Heavenly Home, vs. 1-4. 
2. The Open Way, vs. 5-11. 
3. The Parting Gifts, vs. 12-14. 


Gotpen TExtT: Let not your heart be troubled : 
tn God, believe also in me.—John 14: 1. 


but the Father that dwelleth in 


ye believe 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. THE HEAVENLY HOME. 


1. Prepared by the Lord : 


I go to prepare a place for you (2). 
For whom it hath been prepared of my hag (iat 20 : 23). 
Inherit the kingdom prepared for you (Mat 
prepared for them that love him ae Gor, 2: 9). 

. we have a building from God (2 
. hath prepared for them a city Heb 1 ne 310) 
. made ready as a bride (Rev. 21 


Things God 
We know. 


God . 
The holy city, .. 


1). 


ipen wi 
Th 


— ii way, 
C un 
A newt and Wear ee way, 


Binet pee t 
Her wa 
En 


The ways of the Lord 


woe glory 78 : 2A). 

Rater taae inte pie oe SSeS 25: 
jae afin ny mg hg? ) ing | 
To ready for the Lord a people (Luke 1 ; 17). 
bh gd vay which unto glory (Rom. 9 : 23). 

ringing many sons unto glory ( eb. 2 : 10). 
a Enjoyed with the Lord : 

repeis Svenere a ue Dote © 
Where I am, there shall also my be Gohan 13 : 26). 
I will that . thoy leo may be with me (John 17 ; 24). 
So shall we ever be with the Lord nes 45 17). 
If we endure, we shall also with him (2 Tim. 2 : 12). 
They shall walk with me in white (Rev. 8 : 4). 
They shall see his face (Rev. 22 : 4). 


1, “Let not your heart be troubl 


(2) —— ea forestalled.—(1) A 


cious command 


2% pt believe in God, be 


3. 8 house.” 


hin 5 8) Glorified by 
mansions. 
Ba loys ; (3) Ena 


) 
(i) Shel 


many 


r 


("For 


“o Y aff 


oe 


Il. THE OPEN WAY. 
1. The Way Unknown : 


We know not whither ; ... how 


Shew me now thy ways, that I may know on (Exod. 33 ;: 13). 
Samuel did not yet know the Lord (1 Sam. 8 : 7). 

Teach me thy way, O Lord (Psa. 
The way of 
They know not the wa: 
Rendering 


ll. The Way Declared : 
Sores cone site ciers one oan 
ary a. 718). : 18). 


27: 
they 


vengeance 


wi 
Goa,‘ the san 


eep his woes and he shall 
rap dy pleasantness 
eet 


“How know we the wars . 

~ an implication of regret ; 

1) By a (2) 
2 4 By ex: 


to the 


4 “Shew us the 


on ; God’s 


e for the pat: 
rT: . ) The basia for fat 
(2) ) Words a basis of ith ; (8) 


Ill, THE PARTING GIFTS. 


1. Power to Work : 


The works that I do shall he do also (12). 
oe the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the kepere (Matt. 10°: 


Ye shall x unto this mo 
(Matt. 17 : 20). 

Even the des 

God wroug! 


To another ed of mirgties oe Sarit: 


itl have all faith, so as to remove moun! 


ll. Power to Pray : 
Whatsoever ye oe apt in my 


If we ask anything, .. 
ill. Power to Glotify God : 


. he heareth 


That the Father may be glorified in the Son (13). 
They may see your J wep DSc at glorify wes Father (Matt. 5 : 16). 


They glorified The 
I am glorified in them (John 17 : 10). 
1 | Glorify Goa 


God therefore in your bod (1 Co 


Fruits of righteousness, ... unto t 

a4 shall come to be glorified in the 
“The works that I do shall he 
9) The perpetual reproduction. 
— of Christians. 


ause I go unto the ee. ad ) Completi 
lace at t (a) 


the flesh ; (2) ya ‘my 
m work’ to the Chure 4) 
hatsoever ye shail as 


3% in 


can do; (2) What Jesus will do ; 


On what condition Jesus will dé 
4. “‘That the Father may be glorified in the Son.” 


lorified 
lorified 
service. 


a 


In the Son; 


lieve also in me.” 
i Potent belief. —(1) The proper objects of a com- 
ie possible Soccaek he of Se com lete faith. 


ent 7 gous; @) aclu (2 
np. abodes, Hg j 

r go ;” ( The Lord’s mission 
Beg pare ; 

“Go” enseet (2) ‘ Prepare” what? 


ty af the tor 
them that know not God (2 Thess. 1: 8). 


nh med yt A of salvation Acts 16 : 17). 
him the way of God (Acts 18 : 26). 
through . . . his flesh (Heb. 10 : 20). 


Il. The Way Commended : 
nai me for the very works’ sake (11). 


exalt thee (Psa. 37 
ey that are nob mey in the way ¢ Pra. io : sh 
. shine 
ye shall find rest 
are right (Hos. 14 
(1) A conf 


By Oe ii Holy Spirit ; (3) 


truth, . . . life.’’ 
for those at a distance Q) The truth for 
life for those who are 
un er, but by me.’”’ 
end ; (2) A single way ; (3) A universal rule. 
Father, and it sufficeth us.” a 5 t—— Man’s 
ability to satisfy.—(1 


rks’ 
) Works a con 


are su bar ad bey tee name (Luke 10 : 17 
special mivacios by the hanas of Pal ‘ 


8: 
shall be given him 


nduing my saints with the “ty A 
broad permission ; (2) An essential condition. —(1) What Jesus 


By whom? ty whom? (3) By what means 


(1) Heart-trouble foreseen ; 
ful liability ; (2) A gra- 


(1) Partial belief ; (2) 


Possessed by 


fered 1 ead hina 
Includin 


” lor 


know we the way? (5.) 


11). 


3 8). 
(Jer. B: 4). 


more | more (Prov. 4 : 
on +h 16). . ae 


porenee i 2) 
—* How 
Toaecvedion ; ; 


lf-assertions of 


ession 
solicitation ath li 


desd. 
(1) An essential 


6 longing 


sake.” (1) The necessity for 


ation of words ; 
aith a condition of salvation. 


ve ; and it shall remove 


aul (Acts 19 : 11). 
cvusitehan (i Cee! 18 : 2). 


name, that will I do (13). 
7 
1D sas in sseahye (atest 21 : 22). 


Jas. 1: 
(1 Joh’ Ate » 
us (1 John 5: is, 


20). 
sary . of God a 1:11). 
sints 2 “Thess. 1 : 
do also.’”’ (1) The caeiast works ; 
—(1) The works of Christ ; (2) The 


my work in 
ueathing 


HA 


e throne ; 
my name, that will I do.”’ 
(3) For whom Jesus will do; (4) 


The La od 


0. 


By the saints ; (3) Through their 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRISTIAN CONSOLATION, 


1. Characteristics of Christian Consolation : 
Abundance mg : 21; 2Cor. 1:5). 


a 12 ih 49 :18; 51:8). 
Permanence (2 Thess. 2: 16). 
. Sources of Christian tree yooh 


Tenderness 
Joyousness (Is: 
Strength (Heb. 6 


The Father (2 es 1: 3, 4 
The Son (Isa. 61 : 


Fellow-Christians (2 Cor. 1: 
Not the world (Psa. 69 : 20; 


- Recipients of Christian Consol 


The sorrowing (Isa. 61:1; Luke 4:18; Matt. 5: 4). 
The poor (Psa. 10: “i wa 6, 9, 10). 


The tempted (Rom. 1 


The Sorenken. Psa. a iD. John sO is. 
The dying (John 14 : 2; 2 Cor. 5 





32). 


4. Channels of Christian Consolation : 
The Scri Picllowahip 119 : 49, 50; Rom. 15 : 4). 
Christian Stowe B (2 Cor. Z¢ 13; Philemon 7). 
— (John 14: 3, 9). 
er (John i: a Psa. 119 : 81, 82), 
(Matt. 5:4; 2Cor. 1:7). 


: 4). 
jehn'14: 18; 2 Thess. 2: 16, 17). 
The Holy Ghost iden 14:16, 17; 15: 


:6; Rev. 


; 16:7; Acts 9: 81). 
4: Hh. 8: 2; 1 Thess. 5 : i). 
Ecel. 4:1; Lam. 1 7 

ation : 

; 2 Cor. 12:9; Rev. 2:10). 


Psa. 23 : 4). 






LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
The scene of this lesson is the same as that of the preceding, 
—the upper chamber where the Lord’s Supper was instituted. 
‘The prediction of Peter’s denial seems to be placed by Mat- 
thew and Mark during the walk to Gethsemane; but in the 
accountsof Luke and John the connection points unmistakably 
to the utterance of such a prediction while they were still in 
the room. Luke joins it with a conversation preceding; and 
the beautiful sentence of comfort with which the lesson be- 
gins, derives its primary significance from its immediate ref- 
erence to the coming denial which had just been foretold. 
Some think a second prediction is narrated by Matthew and 
Mark; ‘but few, if any, doubt that the prophetic warning was 
given to the over-confident Peter, before the wonderful dis- 
course of chapters 14-17. 

The time of the lesson is the same as that of the last,— 
Thursday evening, April 6 (Nisan 14), A. D. 30. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D, 


Chapters 14-17 contain our Lord’s great farewell discourse 

to his disciples. Indeed, it began in our last lesson, as soon 

as Judas left (John 13: 31). As is natural, our Lord is here 

looking to the future, consoling a sorrowful present by prom- 

ises of future good. Bernard, in that interesting and sugges- 

tive little book, “The Progress of Doctrine in the New 

Testament,” has noticed the contrast between this discourse 

and the Sermon on the Mount. They may almost be called 

the opening and closing lectures in our Lord’s course of in- 

struction to his disciples. The former connected his teachings 
with the Old Testament; the latter connects them with the 

Epistles. Several important teachings occur here that have 

not been found in his previous discourses, and wil] be more 
fully brought out hereafter by the Epistles. Divine revela- 

tion, through its whole course, gradually developed truth in 

proportion as men were prepared to understand it. This 
great discourse presents deep spiritual truths, vital to piety, 

full of comfort and help in the Christian life. Child-Chris- 
tians need them as truly as adult Christians, and they are ex: 

pressed in very simple words, however profound the thoughts. 

Verse 1. Faith in God and in Christ the great remedy for 
heart-troubles.— Let not your heart be troubled: The heart is, 

in Scripture use, the seat of thought and purpose, as well as 
of feeling. We must constantly beware of applying to the 
Bible our distinction between head and heart, which is un- 
known to its language. Both the thoughts and the feelings 
of the disciples were disturbed. It was very natural that they 
should feel greatly troubled. The Master had just made the 
painful prediction that one of the twelve would betray him ; 
had just declared that he was about to leave them, and they 
could not follow him now; and, only the moment before, had 
solemnly said that ere the morning the very leader of them 
all would three timesdeny him. It is a most distressing situa- 
tion ; how can they help being troubled? He who’ comforts 
them is himself no stranger to trouble. Only a day or two 
before he said (12: 27), “ Now is my soul troubled;” only a 
few minutes before (13 : 21), when about to predict the be- 
trayal, “he was troubled in the spirit.” Hecansympathize, and 
he can help.— Ye believe in God, believe also in me: There is 
here a curious ambiguity. The Greek verb has the same 
form for the second plural indicative and the imperative. The 
passage may therefore mean, “ye believe in God and believe 
in me,” or, “believe in God and believe in me,” or, “ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me;” and several other combi- 
nations are possible. The connection does not certainly decide 
between these possible meanings; but here, as very often hap- 
pens, the substantial thought remains the same. We some- 
what decidedly prefer the rendering, “believe in God, and 
believe in me.” This is simple, and covers the ground ‘he 
injunction did not imply that they were entirely desticute of 
such faith. Continued and increased faith in God and in him 
would be the remedy for their trouble. Nor does the distinc- 
tion made imply that he is not God (comp. John 17: 3; 1: 
14-18). To present himself along with God as a proper object 
of their faith, really implies the contrary. Here, then, was 
for the disciples, and is for us, the great cure and preventive 
of trouble. . Even when we cannot see the reasons, the way to 
bear it, the hope of deliverance, or the lessons taught, still 
believe in God and believe in Christ, and it will help. 

Verses 2-4. Jesus will come again for his people-—Having 
given this general precept and comfort, the Saviour goes more 
into detail. He is about to leave his disciples, but it is for the 
purpose of preparing them for the heavenly home,and he will 
come again, and receive them to dwell with him in its blessed 
abodes.—In my Father’s house are many mansions: This does 
not mean, as in our modern use of mansions, many separate 
houses; but the image is of separate rooms in one great house 
or palace. The palace of the Vatican, for instance, contains 
more than four thousand four hundred rooms. There were 
many rooms for priests and for various purposes in con- 
nection with the temple. The idea here is, plenty of room in 
the Father’s house for all his children.: There is no sug- 
gestion that the rooms are of different size, indicating de- 








grees of felicity; that is a scriptural thought, but not here 
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Sesaialsn Wises tatca, T ened iain: Our Lord 
speaks with frank simplicity, as a teacher to his pupils. He 
‘has been telling them very painful things, and if there had 
‘been any lack of room in the Father’s house, they need not 
fear but that he would have told them.—For I go to prepare a 
place for you: The “ for” is unquestionably a part of the true 
‘text; a proof that he would have told them lies in the very 
fact that he is going to prepare them a place. This also gives 
assurance that each one of them will find a place ready, since 
the Master, who knows and loves him, is going to prepare it. 
—I come again, and will receive you unto myself: “Come” is in 
the present tense, and some think the Saviour promises a con- 
tinual coming; but it more probably means, “I am coming,” 
80 as to be equivalent to a future. The perpetual spiritual 
coming is promised afterwards, in John 14: 23. He will not 
only receive them into the Father’s house, but “unto myself,” 
—into his own society.—That where I am, there ye may bé also: 
This thought was doubtless dear to the Saviour himself, as 
well as the disciples; indeed, he clearly intimates that, when 
repeating it in John 17 : 24.—And whither I go, ye know the 
way: This is the correct text; the common text is merely 
somebody’s explanation on the margin, afterwards taken in 
by copyists. The word “I” is emphatic. Their knowledge 
of him will indicate the way he must be going. This was true 
just in proportion as they did really know him. It was only 
because they persisted in thinking of him as a temporal king 
that they had difficulty in understanding which way he was 
going, to prepare them a place in the Father’s house. 

Verses 5-7. Jesus the way to God and the way to heaven. 
—Three of the apostles in succession—Thomas, Philip, and 
Judas, not Iscariot (John 14 : 22)—express the difficulty 
which probably all felt in understanding the Master's lov- 
ing words. They could not turn away from the idea of a 
secular kingdom, could not lift their thoughts to things spir- 
itual and eternal. There is, perhaps, a trace here of the 
despondent temperament which Thomas shows, along with 
great love for Christ, in John 11 : 16 and 20 : 24-29, when he 
says, Lord, we know not whither thou goest ; how know we the 
way? He gives the matter up without an effort, and, with sad 
earnestness, insists that they know nothing about the Master’s 
going. The Saviour again tries to elevate their minds to the 
conception of a spiritual going. —I am the way: He is going to 
heaven, and he is himself for them the way to heaven. Let 
them only believe in God and believe in him, and they will 
reach a place in the Father’s house. Then, in still further 
effort to lift them away from the thought of earthly roads 
and earthly palaces, and make them think of spiritual life 
and the eternal home, he adds, and the truth, and the life: He 
is the embodiment, the impersonation, of spiritual truth; to 
know him is to know truth. In him dwells spiritual and 
eternal life, as, indeed, it dwelt before his incarnation (1 : 4), 
and he gives it to all them that believe in God and believe in 
him. And these things are true of him alone.—No one com- 
eth unto the Father, but through me: He is the sole way of 
spiritual access to God, of spiritual life in God, and thusethe 
sole way of entrance to the Father's house on high. Yea, to 
know him is not merely to have access to God, but to know 
God.—If ye had known me, ye would have known my Father also : 
That imperfect knowledge of him which they had just shown 
in not understanding which way he was going, had carried 
with it an imperfect knowledge of his Father. But hence- 
forth it will be better. When he is gone, and the new Para- 
clete is come in his place (14: 16), they will more readily 
turn away from the idea of a temporal king, and rise to the 
conception of the spiritual Messiah, the Son of the Father 
(v.13), and will always feel that the Father has been revealed 
to them in him.—From henceforth ye know him, and have seen 
him: It was but ten days later that this same desponding 
Thomas, convinced at last of his resurrection, said, “ My Lord 
and my God” (20: 28); and soon after, the disciples, when 
they saw him on the mountain in Galilee, “ worshipped him ” 
(Matt. 28:17). Jesus Christ has made visible and tangible 
to humanity the otherwise dim conception of God, the pure 
Spirit. Even we who live so long afterwards, may read the 
record of what he did and said and was, and feel that in the 
Word made flesh we see the Father. 

Verses 8-11. To know Jesus is to know the Father.—This 
thought has already been stated in verse 7, but now Philip 
makes his request, and causes it to be repeated and explained. 
—Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us: He was probably 
thinking of some such visible and glorious appearance as was 
vouchsafed to Moses (Exod. 33 : 17-23). It was hard for the 
disciples to realize that their every-day companion in travel, 
their familiar friend, was himself a manifestation of God. The 
Master does not severely reproach, but kindly chides.—Have 
I been 80 long time with you, and dost thou not know me, Philip ? 
We remember that Philip was one of his very earliest disci- 
ples—How sayest thou: There is emphasis on the “thou,” 
which is separately expressed in the Greek. How should 
Philip be so slow of understanding, who had at the very out- 
set warmly testified to his friend Nathanael that here was the 
Messiah (John 1 : 45) ?—Believest thou not that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me? He had cause to believe it, for 
some four months earlier, at the feast of the dedication, Jesus 
had expressly said so (10 : 38). Our Lord now declares that 
both his words and his works are of no mere human origin, but 





nee from the Father abiding in him. Then, turning 
from Philip to address them all again, he says, Believe me that 
I am in the Father, and the Father in me: Here “believe” is 
plural.—0Or else believe me for the very works’ sake: They ought 
to believe him upon his. own assurarice. But if they cannot 
rise to such spiritual sympathy with his teachings and him- 
self as to take his word for it, then let them believe him on 
the lower ground of his works, because of miracles which only 
divine power could have wrought,—which were not the works 
of a mere man, but of the Father abiding in him. 

Verses 12-14. The power of believing prayer in the name 
of Jesus.— Verily, verily, I say unto you : He calls solemn atten- 
tion to a great utterance—He that believeth on me, the works 
that Ido shall he do also: Here the second “he” is strongly 
emphatic.—And greater works than these shall he do ; because I 
go unto the Father: Here “I” is emphatic. His going to 
the Father would enable his believing disciple to perform the 
same, and even greater, works. This seems to show that the 
works promised are not miraculous; at any rate, are not ex- 
clusively or especially so. There is nothing to show how his 
going to the Father would enable the disciple to work greater 
miracles than he did; and, in point of fact, the apostles did 
not work greater miracles, if so great. But they did a far 
greater work in diffusing spiritual truth on the basis of his 
teaching, in winning men to accept the now ascended Jesus as 
the way, the truth, and the life. And they were enabled to 
do this through his going unto the Father, because that was 
the condition of their receiving the new Paraclete, to “con- 
vict the world in respect of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgement” (John 16: 7-15). He now expands this promise 
to include everything.— W hatsoever ye shall ask in my name: 
Here is a new idea, never before occurring in the Saviour’s 
teaching, and richly developed afterwards by the inspired 
apostles—the idea of praying in his name.—That will I do: 
He will not simply do something, he will do the thing that is 
asked. And he does not merely promise that the Father will 
answer prayer offered in his name, but that he himself will 
answer it.—That the Father may be glorified in the Son : Not only 
God the Father, but the Son of God, can do, and will do, what- 
ever the believer asks in his name. How glorious isGod! In 
harmony with this, the Saviour further says, Jf ye shall ask me 
anything in my name, that will I do: The word “me” is sup- 
ported by several of the earliest and best manuscripts and of 
the earliest versions. It seems at first to be out of place, and 
yet upon deeper thought is found to be in harmony with the 
connection ; so we see how it was left out of many documents, 
while intrinsically appropriate. There can be no doubt, then, 
of its genuineness. And it is important; for thus verses 13 
and 14 distinctly justify and encourage prayer to the Saviour 
himself. We pray in his name, resting entirely on his atone- 
ment and intercession, and yet, at the same time, we may 
address ourselves to him as the hearer and answerer. 





THE FATHER’S HOUSE. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


In this final conversation with his disciples at the table of 
the Last Supper, our Lord employs a bolder figure than 
usual. He presents to them the picture of heaven as a home,— 
their home and his home, which he was going to very soon. 

I. First, we notice the verse suggests that there is some 
fixed locality for the house of our heavenly Father, where 
the home of God’s redeemed ones is to be. Jesus says in so 
many words, “I go to prepare a place for you” (v. 2). 
He does not tell us where it is, but he leaves each one of us 
along the ages to infer that he knows where it is himself. 

Ah, how we do sometimes wish we could find out this 
locality for ourselves! We point upward indiscriminately 
with a very pathetic gesture, when our children grow inquisi- 
tive, and we say, “Heaven is above the sky.” But even 
while we are speaking the sky has been moving far along, 
and the arc swept by our patient finger would cover millions 
of measured miles on that distant circumference of space. 
The words “up” and “above” are only relative terms, after 
all, and they assert nothing which helps our conception. We 
know only this: somewLere in the line of the wonderful 
ascent from Olivet, along the mysterious direction of which 
our Saviour’s resurrection body passed, each of our resurrec- 
tion bodies will eventually have.to go; and when the journey 
is ended, that resting-place we shall have reached, where 
Christ is, will be heaven. 

“ We know not where that city lifts its jasper walls in air; 

We know not where the glory beams, so marvelously fair ; 

We cannot see the waving hands upon that farther shore; 

We cannot hear the rapturous song of dear ones gone before: 

But dimmed and blinded earthly eyes, washed clear by con- 

trite tears, 

Sometimes catch glimpses of the light from the eternal years.” 

Il. In the second place, the expression, “my Father’s 
house,” is sure to suggest the splendor of that home into 
which God is going finally to bring the redeemed ones of his 
choice. For it is the house of Christ’s Father; it is there- 
fore a palace, the home of a king, the actual dwelling where 
the Monarch of the universe permanently resides. 

Now once, but only once in all the Bible, has this habita- 
tion of God been named to us, and then the language does 





not seem designed for real information. We are told that 
the high and lofty One “inhabiteth eternity,” so we should 
conclude that this sober word has been reserved to the one 
august purpose of indicating the divine residence. When we 
proceed with the verse, however, we are surprised to find all 
sense of definiteness disappearing ; for God says, speaking for 
himself, that he dwells “in the high and holy place, with 
him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” It becomes 
evident that the inspired prophecy does not intend to help us 
in any direct inquiry about the place. But as we enter the 
New Testament, it would appear as if the entire region of 
sensuous imagery had been ransacked for symbols and em- 
blems, for epithets of description and figures of impassioned 
suggestion, just in order to show its ineffable glory. There is 
on record in the Book of Revelation (21: 18-21) one lengthy 
list of jewels that fairly exhausts the vocabulary in its enu- 
meration of precious stones "with which the abode of the 
blessed is beautified and enriched. You cannot fail to be 
astonished as you perceive how each inner surface of heaven 
is invariably represented as a reflecting surface, brilliant and 
dazzling, as a mirror, or a polished slab of metal, the facet of 
a gem, or a plate of burnished gold like transparent glass. 
We have to remember that there is one supreme treasure 
within this residence, one joy and charm which is worth 
repeating endlessly for its excellence, one beauty that might 
well be sent back from every angle of the pearly gates and 
jasper wall of the New Jerusalem, from every block in the 
shining pavement of gold over which the redeemed are walk- 
ing. This mystery is fully explained, as we read how much 
the Father loved the Son, in the shadowless purity of eter- 
nity before the world was made; and it is “the Lamb” hae 
is the light thereof, and our God who is the glory. 

III. But again: The expression, “my Father’s Nien.” 
suggests, in like manner, the permanency of this home of the 
blessed. For the exact force of the word here rendered 
“mansions” is quite significant. It comes from a term which 
etymologically means “remaining,”—+that which is to stay. 
Hence the parallel and explanatory passage to be laid along- 
side of this is that found in one of the epistles of the apostle 
Paul (2 Cor.5:1). Here the contrast is marked. The tent 
is set opposite the edifice; one is the creature of a night, and 
is struck and folded away in the early dawn which succeeds 
it, the other abides through the seasons; the tent is only a 
shelter, the building is a homestead. Alas, how pitiful has 
the human need grown to be, that such a thought is the most 
welcome of all! A poor dying world longs for something 
that will be abiding (Psa. 49: 6-12). 

IV. We move on. In the next place, this expression, “my 
Father’s house,” suggests the careful furnishing of this home 
for the redeemed. “I go to prepare a place for you:” this 
is what the Lord said,.and the confirmation came right after- 
ward in his question: If it were not so, would I have told 
you? This part of the verse ought to be pointed as an 
interrogation, giving emphasis. It is as if the Lord threw 
himself back on his reputation for truth with those disciples, 
and demanded if it had ever been his habit to deceive them 
with illusory expectations. 

It is a somewhat affecting thought, this of Jesus Christ 
tearing himself away from the little band of those who loved 
him so much, with only the purpose of making ready a resi- 
dence for them beyond the veil. An exquisite illustration 
of it is given in one of those simple, strong exhortations 
with which the later life of the beloved Matthew Simpson 
used to be made so helpful to God’s people. 

“TI was visiting a friend some years ago,” he says, “who 
had just built a new house. It was beautiful, useful. He 
took me upstairs. It had wardrobes,toilet-glasses, books, 
and paintings. It was furnished grandly. And the father 
turned to me, and said, ‘This room is for our daughter. She 
is in Europe, she does not know we are arranging it. Her 
mother and I have fixed up everything we could think of for 
her. As soon as the house is fully finished, we are going to 
Europe to bring her back; and we are going to bring her 
upstairs, and open the door, and say, “Daughter, this is all 
yours.”’ And I thought of the joy it would give her, and I 
thought, How kind these parents are! Just then I turned 
away and thought, That is what Jesus is doing forme. He 
says he is going away to prepare a place for me; he will 
come again, and receive me unto himself. Then I thought, 
This father and mother are rich; but they have not all 
treasures, there are a great many things they do not know 
how to get. But Jesus, who is furnishing my mansion in 
glory, has everything. He has undertaken to furnish a place 
for me, and I shall be with him forever.” 

We ask, What sort of preparation can Jesus mean? What 
is lacking in the house of Christ’s Father, that he needed to 
go and supply? This has not yet been revealed: and we 
are content to fall back upon a belief that our Saviour is 
meditating some great, sweet surprise for us when we enter in 


through the gates of pearl (see 1 Cor. 2: 9). 
We must pause here in the analysis, and come to a few practi- 
cal inferences which will help us to make such a theme our own, 


1. This is the Father's house: am I that Father's child? 
Have I a right to enter in among the PE ardoned with white 
robes? 


2. The time is short, and the way is hard. “Only two or 
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three more fields to cross,” said an aged saint, “only a stile 
or two more to climb over, and then I am in sight of my 
Father’s house!” 

3. The whole family will be gathered when we arrive. 
For in the feast for his Son’s marriage, the Father will suffer 
no absence. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Ye believe in God, believe also in me (v.1). It is easier to 
believe that there is a God, than it is to believe that God 
makes himself personally known to those who love him. It 
is easier to believe in “God,” than it is to believe in “ God 
with us.” Everybody believes in God—in one way or another ; 
that is, everybody except born fools. But not everybody be- 
lieves that God manifests himself to the children of men in 
loving sympathy and in personal helpfulness. This belief it 
is that Jesus commends to his disciples. This belief it is that 
gives rest to the Christian here and now. To believe in God 
is all very well in its way—as far as it goes; but to believe in 
Jesus Christ as God with us—our Saviour, our Helper, our 
loving Friend—is a great deal more than a mere belief in 
God; and nothing short of this ought to satisfy, can satisfy, 
the Christian believer. 

In my Father's house are many mansions (v. 2). Sometimes 
it seems as if there were no special place in God’s universe 
for ourselves as ourselves. We seem to have no peculiar fitness 
above others for any sphere of labor, or for any line of help 
or comfort to others. If we were to drop out of existence, 
there would be no lack anywhere in consequence. It is to meet 
just this trouble of mind on the part of the weakest and most 
insignificant of his disciples, that Jesus gives the assurance 
that his Father’s great home has a special room in it for every 
in-comer. And if there is to be a special room for each of us 
in heaven, there is a special place for each of us here on earth. 
There is comfort and stimulus in that thought—for you and 
for me, No one of us isa nonentity. No one of us is with- 
out a special sphere and mission in God’s service. 

Tf it were not 80, I would have told you. The silences of Jesus 
are as significant as his most explicit speech. Not only has 
he told us nothing but the truth, but he has kept back nothing 
of the truth that it was needful for us toknow. It is true that 
we do not know a great deal about the eternal future; but it 
is also true that we know all that it is well for us now to know 
in that direction. Jesus himself knew it all. He told us as 
much as it was wise for us to know. It is well that we know 
no more than we do. If it were not so, he would have told 
us more. Hence we can be grateful that Jesus did not say 
any more than he did about the glories to be revealed to us, 
and for us, and in us, as his loved ones. 

Hawe I been so long time with you, and dost thou not know me? 
(v. 9.) It is not from lack of moral light that any man whom 
we know gropes in moral darkness. It is not from want of 
evidence that any man in our land and day, who would 
serve Jesus if he knew him, fails to recognize Jesus as he is. 
The existence and the power of Jesus are exhibited on every 
hand as clearly as God can make them known to men. He 
who holds back from believing in Jesus, holds back from some 
other cause than a want of proof that Jesus is God with us. 
We have a right to entreat our fellows to believe in Jesus. 
We have a right to testify to our knowledge of and our joy 
ir Jesus. But it is not necessary for us to argue that Jesus is, 
and that his works are what they are. The trouble with our 
unbelieving fellows is not with any lack at that point. 

Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father in me: or 
else believe me for the very works’ sake (v. 11). 
one who wants to believe in Jesus is unable to rest in the writ- 
ten word of Jesus, he can have fresh evidence of the loving 
sympathy and the loving power of Jesus by the added deal- 
ings of Jesus with him and for him, as he seeks this added 
help. Jesus is as ready to meet the need of any questioning 
Thomas to-day as in the days of his stay here in the flesh. If 
a weak-hearted disciple asks fresh help in this direction from 
Jesus, he is sure to receive it. This is a truth which we 
would do well to bear ever in mind. If we puzzle hopelessly 
over the words of Jesus, and are still in doubt, we can turn 
to Jesus himself, and find proof of him in his present work 
for us. And as it can be with ourselves, so it can be with 
those whom we counsel in the name of Jesus. If they are 
not satisfied with what is written, let them ask added evidence 

from Jesus to their own hearts, and they shall have it. 

Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do (v. 13). 
That seems an unqualified promise, and it even seems to jus- 
tify any kind of a request in prayer, in confidence that it will 
be granted; but it is a closely guarded promise just as it 
stands; and it includes only a limited range of requests 
within its scope. “ Whatsoever ye shall ask.” Who are the 
“ve” here designated? The devils? Of course not. The 
enemies of Jesus? By no means. “Ye” refers to the disci- 
ples of Jesus. That is a pretty important limitation to begin 
with. It shuts out all—from this promise—except the per- 
sonal followers of Jesus. “In my name.” In the name of 


Jesus, as if acting for him. That limits the scope of requests 
to those things that can be asked as essential to his cause, or 


It is true that if 


Hence, according $0,dble, grensies as_it iran, GA no 
right to ask anything of God except as disciples of Jesus, nor 
outside of our needs as his disciples. And if we ask amiss, as 
within those limits, we must mot expect an answer according to 
our knowledge, but according to dis knowledge. The old way 
of a sovereign in giving limitless power to a petitioner was 
to say, “ Even to the half of my kingdom it shall be granted.” 
In other words, the utmost that a sovereign could do was to 
make a subject a sharer of his power. So in the answer to our 
prayers to God in the name of Jesus, we cannot expect, nor 
claim, an answer, when we have assumed God’s control of the 
universe in matters where he alone has knowledge of causes 
and consequences. Whatsoever we as disciples of Jesus ask in 
the name of Jesus, will be granted within the limits of God’s 
right to give an answer. But he will not confer amiss, even 
though we should ask amiss. Blessed be his name for that! 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Though they did not at all realize it, there lay much trouble 
before the disciples,—not only the trouble and sorrow arising 
from the death of their Master, but that which was to come 
upon them because of their acceptance of him as the Messiah. 
It was no bed of roses upon which they were to lie. “In the 
world ye shall have tribulation” and sorrow, said the Master. 
And so it proved. Of the eleven, only one died a natural 
death. To prepare them for and fortify them in their dark 
experiences, the Lord talked long with them in that upper 
chamber. Part of that conversation is given in the lesson for 
to-day. In that we find three sources of comfort which he 
opened up for them. 
First Source of Comfort—He revealed to them the future 
world. In this world they were to be without homes. Driven 
from post to pillar, they were often to feel that the world 
looked upon them as “the off-scouring of all things.” They 
were to be better acquainted with prisons than with palaces, 
and hardship was to be their lot. As an offset to this, he 
spoke to them of mansions prepared and- held for them by 
their Master. A home in heaven was held out to them as a 
source of comfort, when all earthly homes were denied to 
them. What Moses and the prophets saw with indistinct 
vision, and were yet cheered by, that they had clearly revealed 
tothem. How much of a comfort this was to them in their 
days of darkness, let all exiled missionaries and tormented 
martyrs bear witness. Doubtless it helped them to endure as 
seeing that which was invisible. 
Second Source of Comfort—He revealed himself to them 
more clearly. “I am the way, the truth; and the life,” said 
he. “TI am in the Father, and the Father in me,” he added. 
This truth they did not at that time fully understand. But 
later on, after the descent of the Holy Spirit, then this fact 
became clear to them, and upon it they rested, and by, it they 
were comforted. When they trusted in him, they felt that 
they were building upon solid rock.- They could say, “ We 
know in whom we have believed, and am persuaded that he 
is able to keep that which we have committed to him against 
that day.” 
Third Source of Comfort—He promised, even when absent, 
to answer their prayers. This promise gave confidence to the 
disciples, and, as a result, we find the Epistles and the Acts 
full of exhortations or of examples of believing prayer for 
all manner of things. Thus, in a threefold way, the Master 
comforted his disciples. (To realize how wide was the 
scope of his words, the teacher should read, at one sitting, 
John 14, 15, 16, and 17. In no passage of Scripture will 
the disciple find such abundance of comfort and strength as 
in these chapters.) 
Now let the teacher turn to the general subject of sorrow 
and comfort in this world. Sorrow comes to every house and 
every heart sooner or later. Even children have their sor- 
rows, and sometimes they are overwhelming. What with 
sickness and pain, what with poverty, wayward friends and 
loved ones, what with bitter disappointments and what with 
persecutions, the world is a darksome place. True, it has its 
joys; but when clouds blot out the sun, we forget the days of 
sunshine, and feel only the present gloom and chilli And 
then, at the best, old age, with all its weaknesses, is steadily 
coming on. To be perfectly happy in this world, the unbe- 
liever must forget many things. He must forget old age, for- 
get disease, forget the judgment tocome. In this the disciple 
differs widely from the worldling; for the disciple becomes 
happy by remembering. In sorrow he remembers that Jesus 
has prepared for him an abiding-place; he remembers that 
his Saviour is almighty ; he remembers that he has the privi- 
lege of prayer. Is not his case far better than that, of one 
who believes in none of these things? Forgetting old age, or 
the day of judgment, does not prevent these things from 
reaching us at last. To seek for happiness by forgetting, is as 
foolish as for the ostrich to seek safety by hiding its head 
under the sand. If any one will take the concordance, he 
will see that the Bible warns man ten times to “ remember ” 
where it warns him once to “ forget.” 
Many people dislike the Bible, and call it a gloomy bvok. 
They refuse to read it, and seek for their joy and comfort in 





as necessary to the efficient service of those who are his. 


corhforting book in all the world as the Word of God. It is 

the cheerfullest book in existence. It deadens no sense of 

abiding joy, and yet, at the same time, it illumines every 

corner of darkness, and mitigates every woe. Earth has no 

sorrow that the Bible cannot assuage. The truths which it 

contains can make Paul and Silas sing in prison, can make 

the disciples glad even when in bitter persecution, and can 

make the dying-bed of the saint seem “soft as downy pillows 

are.” It illumines the dark grave with the light of the tesur- 
rection day, and robs death and the grave of their sting. Its 

truths give peace to the troubled conscience, and strength to 
the fainting heart. Obedience to the Word of God would, in 

the first place, annihilate most of the trouble in this world. 

Sorrow is the child of sin, and sin is the lack of conformity to 
the Word of God. Remedy the last, and the first disappears. 

What little of sorrow would be left, were men to obey the 
Word of God, would easily be assuaged by the comfort of the 
Word itself. Ask your scholars, “Do you want to be happy 
in this world?” Well, the way to secure this is to take the 
Bible as the source of your counsel. A boy in one Sunday- 
school lately sought happiness by forgetting the eighth com- 
mandment. He stole seven hundred dollars. Of this, he 
spent about three hundred dollars in various ways. Do you 
think he was really happy all this time, or did fear of 
discovery torment him at times? Soon he was arrested, 
and now he is in prison. Is he happy now? Would he 
not have been happier had he remembered, instead of for- 
getting? This is but one illustration of that which is hap- 
pening in many cases every day of the year. If we want joy 
in this world, we must seek it by that strength and comfort 
found only in the Word of the living God. I once buried 
the child of a godless man. When I said to him, “ This is a 
hard experience for you,” he answered, “ Well, I broaden my 
shoulders, and stand it.” At another time, I knelt by the 
bedside of an only son, who lay dying. The father was by 
my side, and I heard him say, over and over, to himself, 
“The Lord’s will be done!” Who was the happier of the 
two? And where did he get his quiet, holy comfort? I once 
visited a poor, old, diseased, crippled woman, who was a true 
child of God: In the course of conversation, she said, “Oh, 
I bless God that I was born to die!” And, as she said it, her 
face shone with the light of the other world. Can anything 
but the Bible lead a person truthfully to say this? Jesus 
comforted his disciples; but he has left for us just as great 
comfort for all the experiences of life in his Word. 

The teacher may well, for his own edification, take the 
concordance, and look up the words “comfort,” “comforted,” 
“comforting,” and see how rich is the Word of God in this 
line, The very reading of these passages will bring comfort 
to his own soul. Especially we recommend Psalm 23 : 4; 
Isaiah 51: 3; Zechariah 1: 17; 2 Corinthians 1: 4; 2 Thessa- 
lonians 2 : 17; Matthew 5: 4; Isaiah 12: 1; 51 : 12; 2 Corin- 
thians 7 : 6; John 14: 18. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The same upper room, around the same table, the last pass- 
over feast eaten, and the last talk begun. Who went out from 
the company of disciples? What had Jesus said one of them 
should do? After Judas went out, Jesus took the unleavened 
bread, blessed and broke it into pieces, and handed it to his 
disciples, and while doing so told them it was a sign of his 
body soon to be broken; then he took the cup and handed it 
to them, saying, “This do in remembrance of me.’ Do you 
remember that he called himself the “bread of life”? As 
the wheat grew ripe, was crushed or ground in a mill, mixed 
and baked in bread, so his body was broken, an offering for 
sin; as, also, the grapes were crushed and the rich purple 
juice pressed out drop by drop to make the wine, so his blood 
flowed from the thorn-wounds and the nail-wounds when 
he hung on the cross. If you ever lost a dear friend, would 
you not love to do something he had asked you to do to 
remember him by? If he had a last loving talk with you 
and a few of his dearest friends, would you not love to say 
over and over the words he spoke? So we are learning 
and saying the last words of the best friend who ever was 
in the world. 

Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled—That Thursday evening 
Jesus looked around him and saw eleven sad faces at the 
table. Their hearts were troubled. He knew why. Do you? 
What were some of the things he had said which troubled 
them? He was going away, he said, and they were to be left 
in their loneliness and trouble. Enemies hated their Master, 
and would kill him; what might they not do to his disciples? 
To comfort and strengthen them, Jesus spoke all these words. 
When you are in trouble, and are crying, does it make your 
tears stop for somebody to say, Don’t cry, don’t be so troubled? 
or do you want them to tell you some reason why you need 
not cry? Jesus knew everything abovft troubled hearts, and 

all about tears. Who had the greater trouble and suffering 
before him that night and the next day,—the disciples or their 
Master? Yet he spoke words of comfort which®have ever 
since been most precious to the sick, the sorrowing, the trou- 
bled, the dying. The disciples were grieved about many 





novels, and books of all sorts. Yet, in fact, there is no such 
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leave them; but he gave reasons why they should not let 
their hearts be troubled. 

I Go to Prepare a Place for You.—It was the custom, in that 
- country, when a company of travelers went abroad, for a mes- 
senger to go before and engage a home for them. For that 
upper room which was theirs for a few hours, two disciples 
had gone before to prepare a place for them to eat and talk 
together. So Jesus told them that he was going before them 
‘to prepare a place, and that he would come again and take 
them there. Were these words and promises only for those 
who heard his low voice in the stillness of the upper room? 
The Holy Spirit helped John to remember and write those 
precious words, that all who ever read or hear may have a 
share in them. For each one Jesus has gone to prepare a 
place, Will there be room for so many? Jesus knew some 
would wonder, and he told of the room and plenty and the 
welcome waiting there. It will be a home; for he calls it 
“my Father’s house.” To whom did he teach his disciples to 
pray? If he is our Father, is not his house our home? 
There, Jesus says, are many mansions, room for all, a home 
prepared just suited to each one. You know how many dif- 
ferent kinds of homes are in this world. Suppose a child who 
lived in the country, and loved to roam over rocks and shore, 
should be shut up in a grand library in the home of some rich 
and great scholar. Would marble busts, and costly pictures, 
and cases of wise books, keep the little one from being home- 
sick? -In the Father’s house there will be a home of perfect 
joy prepared for each one,—for the little child you saw laid 
in a grave lined with green and covered with flowers, and for 
the old woman who sits knitting at the almshouse door, sing- 
ing at her work; a place ready and waiting for each and all 
who have loved and served Jesus here. 

Where Am, There Ye May Be Also—Need their hearts be 
80 broken with trouble at his going away, when he said this, 
and promised to come again and take them to himself? Jesus 
will always be in the place he has promised to be, and no 
words of parting will ever be spoken there. How were they 
to go there? He told them to believe in him, to trust his 
words, and they should be his. Thomas asked how they 
could know the way when they did not know where he was 
going. . Peter had already asked that question, and said he 
would go with him; but Jesus told him he was not then 
ready to follow. 

I Am the Way, the Truth, and the Life—To love Jesus, to 
believe in him, to do his commandments, is the way to the 
Father’s house. The Father sent his beloved Son to show us 
the way. Did ever an earthly king send his own son to a dis- 
tant land to show travelers to his palace-home? Jesus said 
none could come to the Father but by him. Philip did not 
understand, and asked if he would not show them the Father. 
Jesus asked him, Have I been with you so long, and you do 
not know me? I and my Father are one; if ye have known 
me, ye have known my Father also. Jesus’ life and words 
showed that he and the Father are one in love, wisdom, 
and power. : 

“Tf ye shall ask anything in my name, I will do it.’—The Son 
ia the Father’s house listens to every desire or whispered 
want. Do you need anything from the Father's hand,—help, 
love, care, forgiveness, salvation for loved ones? What is the 
promise, if asked in Jesus’ name, and according to his will? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Against what two conditions of heart did Jesus caution the 
eleven disciples, in view of his departure? (v.1.) Why is the 
werd “heart,” instead of “mind,” used here? How long had 
the faith of this nation been established in God? Why was 
it more difficult to believe in Jesus Christ? What fact did 
Jesus announce with emphasis by reference te his own hon- 
esty of speech? (v. 2, f.c.) What is the root meaning of 
“mansion”? Does “house” here mean heaven, or does it refer 
to the limitless domain of God’s presence? (2 Chron. 30: 27; 
Acts 7: 47-50.) What is the history and prophecy concern- 
ing the portion of the house with which we are familiar? 
(2-Pet. 3: 6,10.) What did Jesus announce as his purpose 
in departing? (v. 2,1.c.) Into what part of the house did 
he go? (Heb. 9: 24.) How did he enter? (Heb. 10: 19, 20.) 
Upon what office or work did he enter by means of death? 
(Heb. 8: 4, 6,10; 9: 15-17.) How must his ministry as 
priest necessarily eventuate? (v. 3.) When will he receive 
his own unto himself? (1 Thess.-4: 16, 17.) 

Was it, or was it not, necessary for these disciples to wait 
until he came again before they could go to the Father? 
(v. 4.) Which two disciples took part in this conversation? 
What were their characteristics? How many distinct state- 
ments did Jesus make in his reply to Thomas? (vs. 5-7.) 
How were the disciples to know Jesus from henceforth as 
never before? How would this knowledge of Christ increase 
their knowledge of the Father? (Col. 1: 12-15; Heb. 1: 3.) 
What questions did Jesus ask in his reply to Philip? (vs. 8-10.) 
Why did he put his reply chiefly in the interrogative form? 
Was it the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, or his unity with the 
Father, over which the disciples were here stumbling? What 
two grounds of belief had they for this doctrine? (v.11; 10: 
37, 38.) What further evidence would the future furnish? 





(v. 12.) Were these “greater works” miracles-in the physi- 
cal or in the spiritual realm? To what end is the name of 
Jesus powerful in prayer? (vs.13,14.) Is this promise made 
to believers or to unbelievers? (v. 12.) How will a believer 
pray? (1 John 5:14.) If we ask for things merely for our 
own gratification without respect to the Father being glorified 
in’ he Son, can we claim this promise? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions—1. In what book and chapter is the 
lesson? 2. Repeat the first verse. 3. Who was the speaker? 
4. What troubled the disciples? 5. What will remove 
trouble? 6. Repeat the second verse. 7. Tell in your own 
words what Jesus promises in this verse. 8. For what pur- 
pose does Christ come again? 9. How is heaven a home? 
10. How may Jesus be always present withus? 11. What 
two things did Jesus say they knew? 12. What was Thomas’s 
objection? 13. What three things does Jesus say he is? 
14. Explain how we come to the Father by the Son. 15. 
What caused the disciples from that moment to know and 
see. God? 16. Who interrupted Jesus at this point? 17. 
What did he ask Jesus to show? 18. How gould Jesus when 
on earth show what God is? 19. What does Jesus’ life show 
to us of God? 20. What is meant by the Father dwelling 
in Jesus? 21. How do the words of Jesus cause us to believe 
in him? 22. How do the works of Jesus cause us to believe 
inhim? 23. What will faith in Jesus lead us to do? 24. 
What “greater works” have believers done? , 25. What does 
Jesus promise to those who ask in his name? 26. Why is 
this promise twice stated? ‘27. Whose glory is to be sought 
in our own prayers? 28. State several promises made by 
Jesus in this lesson. 

Superintendent's Questions —1. What is our true home? 2. 
Where are the many mansions? 3. What has Jesus pre- 
pared? 4. Where does Jesus want us to be? 5. Who is 
the way? 





. BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





JESUS, way ae oi wat, THEN NOT IN 


THE TRUTH... NOT IN HIM: THEN IN Fa- 
TAL ERPOR. 


LIFE... NOT IN HIM: THEN DEAD 
IN TRESPASSES AND SIN. 


HE BEGINS [DY 
EING THE WAY. 
HE ENDS [DY 


EING THE LIFE. 


BETWEEN THE WAY AND THE LIFE, ONLY TRUTH. 








THE (‘HRIST LIFE 
IS THE VHRISTIAN’S COMFORT. 


YE BELIEVE IN GOD, BELIEVE ALSO IN ME. 








.... John 14:6; Rey. 1:18. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


* Blest Comforter divine! ” 

“My heavenly home is bright and fair.” 

“In my Father’s house there is many a room.” 
“Thou art the Way, the Truth, the Life.” 

‘Tn the Christian’s home in glory.” 

“When I can read my title clear.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Manstons.—A later Orientalism than the time of Christ, 
and yet, for the early centuries, almost universal throughout 
Christendom, was to use the Greek word which here signifies 
“ mansions,” or dwelling-places, for the monasteries, or build- 
ings of the monks or of the anchorites. The whole building, 
or collection of buildings, of a caenobium, or monastery where 
monks dwelt together, was called “the house,” though some- 
times the “mansion,” while the separate dwelling of the 
monk, or of the solitary anchorite, was called “ cell,” or “ man- 
sion.” Such was the naming given to the dwellings of the 
monks of Egypt,—in the Nitrian desert, in the Thebaid, in 
the marsh district of Scetis, and along the Nile,—all along 
from the third to the sixth century. Afterwards the name 
“mansion” was applied to the entire monastery on Mount 
Athos. The Egyptian naming was used of the monasteries 
and cells in the Sinaitic peninsula. A Greek manuscript in 
the Ridgway branch of the Philadelphia Library, containing 
the Historia Lausiaca of Palladius, with other hagiologic 
matter, written all the way from early in the fourth to late in 
the seventh century, furnishes abundant evidence of this use 
of the word for “mansions” in those times. Whether the 
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word was taken from the passage in this lesson, is not certain, 
though highly probable. It is certainly linked in with the 


monkish idea of a retreat from earth; yet when the monks . 


were urged by Macarius to take the Paradise constructed in 
the desert by Jannes and Jambres (in the time of Moses) for 
their“ mansion,” they refused, lest they should be thus receiv- 
ing their good things in this life. 

To Prepare A Puiace.—aA like use of language with re- 
spect to the “ place” occurs in like connections and company 
with that just mentioned respecting the “mansions.” The 
“mansion” was the dwelling-place, or one’s own room; the 
“ place” was where they were at home. But after a while the 
“ place” among the Christians became the name for the grave, 
or even for the grave-stone. A grave-stone of one Paul, 
brought from a cemetery in the ancient Tarsus (city of Paul 
the apostle), and now in the museum of the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York, begins its inscription with “ Place 
of Paul.” The early Christians of the Orient learned soon 
to attach meanings to the words “mansion” and “‘place” 
that showed where their eyes were fixed. But in both the 
Old Testament and the New, this particular word is used of 
the place of the righteous, the place of the wicked, a pre- 
pared dwelling-place, and a place to go to. The Oriental 
light on this expression, otherwise than just stated, scarcely 
differs from the English, except that we would think of 
home, while the Orientals would think of a place inherited 
or conquered. 

“Tr Ir Were Nor so, I Woutp Have Toitp You.”’— 
Herein lies a Greek phrase whose short ellipsis cannot be re- 
produced in English, but which has an exact Arabic and 
Syriac common equivalent, and is in those tongues used to 
mildly cut off needless questions. In Syriac: “ And if not, I 
would have been saying it to you.” The meaning, or, rather, 
the idiomatic connection, is generally misunderstood by Eng- 
lish readers. It is equivalent to saying, “About matters 
which your common-sense would naturally teach you, ask no 
unnecessary questions. Matters will be all right, and not run 
into absurdities.” Or, “ Matters of course I need not particu- 
larize about.” The words cover far more than the simple 
statement, If there were not many mansions in my Father’s 
house, I would have told you. The Orientalist sees in the 
words at once a cutting off of all those wild speculations about 
the heavenly state which wonder whether or not friends will 
be recognized there, or whether all our ideas and reasonings 
shall turn out to be at fault in their foundation. The words 
mean, Your common-sense reasonings are not to be over- 
thrown, nor things or thoughts now known to be right proved 
abnormal. “If it were not so, I would have told you” means 
Expect all that is reasonable and legitimate until warned to 
the contrary. 

Tue Way.—As the comments on the “Teaching of the 
Apostles” have made familiar, a most universal expression 
for the path of life; not only Jewish, but universal through- 
out the Orient. But “the way, the truth, and the life,” in 
the connection, is to be taken as “the true and living way ;” 
for only such would be the emphatic Hebrew idiom, ° That is, 
in the connection, where the question is about the way only, 
the “truth” and the “life” are not intfoduced as intending 
all that we would understand by the sentence if it.stood as a 
solitary proposition, knowing Jesus to be absolutely the truth 
and the life; but the true and living way to the Father— 
whom the Jews were all seeking—in contradistinction from 
the way the Jews sought, with their ideas of a worldly king 
for Messiah, of ceremonial law, of dead forms, and the old 
dispensation generally. 

Tue ComrorTeR.—Although the original of this word 
elsewhere means the “ Advocate,” as in the Epistles of John, 
and although it was adopted by the Jews into the rabbinical 
Hebrew with the same meaning, it.is probable that the mean- 
ing of “ Comforter” was chosen by our translators under the 
supposition that it stands as an allusion to one of the most 
common Jewish titles of the Messiah; that is, Menahem, the 
Comforter. The days of the Messiah were likewise styled 
“the days of consolation.” In Luke 2: 25 the “consolation 
of Israel” is only this Jewish name for the Messiah, put, by 
Oriental custom, in the abstract instead of the concrete. (A 
comparison of the Greek words is instructive.) A common 
Jéwish oath was based on the hope of the Messiah as the 
consolation of Israel, and ran thus: “So let me see the Con- 
solation.” Our “So help me God” is scarcely different in 
purport. In this view the “ Comforter” mentioned by Jesus 
must be, of course, not, as the Jews would suppose, the Mes- 
siah himself, but, as he states, “ another Comforter,” for your 
Menahem must depart, and the days of consolation come in a 
manner different from your expectation. It is also likely 
that our translators supposed that the Latin derivation of the 
word “Comforter” (confortator) would help the reader to im- 
bibe a meaning somewhat like that of advocate. But it would 
be hard to go against the natural meaning of the passage in 
the face of the Jewish allusions; and our revisers have kept 
the rendering “ Comforter,’ and done their duty to Greek 
purism in the margin. The old versions do not translate the 
word, but keep it “ Paraclete.” 

In the Jerusalem Beracoth, by the way, we are told how 
the Messiah had been born in Bethlehem, under the name 
of Menahem. 
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THE PROTO-MARTYR OF HERETICS. 


About the middle of the fourth century a rich and 
highly educated Spaniard, Priscillian, attracted by the 
gnostic-manichean doctrine, became the leader of a new 
sect known as the Priscillianists. The doctrine of this 
sect was dualistic-emanatistic, and a strong asceticism 
characterized its tenets. But their principle, “ Jura, 
perjura, secretum prodere noli ” (Swear, forswear, do not 
betray the secret), was calculated to excite the fullest 
opposition of the Church. When Priscillianism con- 
tinued to extend, and when some of the bishops had 
_professed its doctrines, the synod of Saragossa excom- 
municated its adherents, and subsequently an edict of 
the Emperor Gratian threatened all these heretics with 
exile. A few years later, Priscillian himself and some 
of his followers were imprisoned and decapitated by the 
usurper Maximus at Triers. This is the first example 
of the capital punishment of heretics in the Christian 
Church; and itis noteworthy that this severity prevailed 
against the earnest protests of Martin of Tours, Am- 
brosius, and other noble bishops. In two centuries, or 
so, after this, the name of this sect was disappearing 
from history. 

The interest taken in Priscillian and in his doctrine, 
hitherto known only through other writers, has always 
been very great. But it will be largely increased by a 
very important discovery lately made by Dr. G. Shepps 
at Wiirtzburg in Germany, and now made known to the 
public.’. This scholar has found an old manuscript of 
the fifth or sixth century, containing eleven tractates. 
Although the valuable manuscript does not give the 
name ofits author, yet, without any reasonable doubt, it 
was the famous Priscillian himself. By whom the text 
of the Wiirtzburg manuscript was transcribed does not 
yet appear ; but the conjecture of the first living authority 
in this department of scholarship—Dr. Theodor Zahn, 

_ professor in the university at Erlangen—would seem to 
be correct in attributing it to an adherent of Priscillian’s 
sect. The gain secured by the discovery of this authen- 
tic document is very great. Not only are the person of the 
celebrated leader of the sect, and the ecclesiastic relations 
of his age freshly illustrated, but even the history of the 
New Testament canon itself receives a new and interesting 
explanation, by the manuscript, according to the brief 
annotations of Dr. Shepps. One of the severest re- 
proaches of Augustin against the Priscillianists was that 
they recognized the apocryphal New Testament books as 
equal in authority with the canonical. And here Pris- 

Priscillian, ein neuaufgefundener lat. Schriftsteller des 4. Jahr- 
nein, Vort halten am 18, Mai, 1886 in der Philol h- 
en Gesellse aft zu Wiirzburg. Miteinem Blatt in Gravinad- 
Facsimiledruck des Manuscriptes. Von Dr. G. Schepps, 


énigiicher Croeien tetas am Humanistischen Gymnasium zu Wirz- 
burg. 8vo, pp. 26. lirzburg : Stuber. Price, 1.50 Mark. 





cillian is found to defend earnestly the epistle to the 
Laodiceans, and to quote the spurious passage 1 John 
5: 7 as authentic. 

The first notice of the new discovery was given by Dr. 
Shepps in a paper read before the Philological-Historical 
Society at Wiirtzburg, and afterwards issued under the 
title, “ Priscillian,-a newly discovered Latin writer of 
the fourth century.” A fac-simile of one page of the 
manuscript is annexed to his pamphlet. The first edi- 
tion of the entire text, which is shortly to be published 
in the “ CorpusScriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum ” 
in Vienna, will be welcomed by all scholars with hardly 
less interest than the Teachings of the Apostles, discov- 
ered by the honored metropolitan of Nicomedia. 





The prevalent feeling of Americans toward the institu- 
tions and prospects of their own country has passed 
through several stages. At first the colonial spirit led 
them to defer quite humbly to that “certain condescen- 
sion in foreigners” of which Mr. Lowell has written, 
and to admit that most things west of the Atlantic were 
poor and unworthy of notice, or no more than promising 
at best. Then came the time of intense and self-asser- 
tive nationalism, when everything American was declared 
to be exactly right, because it was American, and every- 
thing foreign was deemed wrong or imperfect, because it 
was un-American. After an increased age, and the 
sobering influences of the great civil war, had taught all 
sections to strike a just balance between national merits 
and defects, the country reached the power to be silently 
self-respecting, neither making undue boasts nor ac- 
knowledging “the atrocious crime of being a young” 
nation. At this time, now happily reached, English 
public men and political students are bestowing upon the 
United States an earnest attention and an enthusiastic 
praise which are due to a sincere desire to learn Ameri- 
can secrets of governmental and popular success. To 
such writers as Gladstone, Salisbury, Matthew Arnold, 
Edward A. Freeman, Herbert Spencer, and Professor 
A. V. Dicey, who have lately written hearty praise of 
America, may be commended a glowing panegyric by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the Pittsburgh millionaire, which 
he entitles Triumphant Democracy. Mr. Carnegie reviews 
and restates many facts concerning the American people, 
its town and country life, its business and ambitions, its 


financial, educational, literary, and material advance-- 


ment, its trade and commerce at home and abroad, its 
foreign relations, its art, its religion, and kindred themes. 
Mr. Carnegie is not a native American, but every one of 
his five hundred pages burns “ with an admiration which 
the native-born citizen can neither feel nor understand,” 
—to quote from his dedication. Panegyrist and patriot 
as he is, he presents solid and sober facts to justify his 
statements, and can by no means be called an ignorant 
or ill-equipped writer. The book would have been 
ridiculous if written in the “ Jefferson Brick” era, when 
Dickens and Mrs. Trollope so laughed at America; but 
in 1886 it proffers an array of statistics and deductions 
which is well worth study at home and abroad. The 
style is readable, as those readers of The Sunday School 
Times will remember who recall the passages from the 
chapter on Religion which were reprinted in its columns 
a few weeks ago. The chapters on Art and Music, and 
on Literature, are the weakest in the book; the names 
of Emerson and Hawthorne are not even mentioned; 
and mere figures of cost and circulation seem to impress 
the author more than does solid literary work. This 
painfully inadequate chapter, on Literature, gives but a 
faint and superficial idea of intellectual progress in the 
United States. (Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. x, 519. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00.) 


Many volumes of value will evidently be produced by 
the current discussion of questions concerning commun- 
ism, socialism,and the relations between capital and labor. 
The literature of the subject has recently been enriched 
by several good books, and the interest shown by the 
public—not to speak of the stimulus offered by prizes 
for the best treatises on the subject—will hereafter evoke 
equally meritorious works. There is much wisdom and 
helpful common-sense, enforced by sound Christian prin- 
ciple, in the Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends’s Socialism and 
Christianity, consisting of lectures delivered in Hartford 
Theological Seminary and in the author’s church in 
Brooklyn. The theories of no property in land, of 
labor as the sole source of value, of communistic educa- 
tion of children and maintenance of non-workers, and 
of the abolition of the individual, are ably and fairly 
discussed, as well as pauperism, the rights of labor, the 
duties of capital, and the essential place of the family as 
the foundation of human society. Dr. Behrends is spe- 
cially successful in divesting himself of so-called preju- 





dices of class or profession, and in meeting the question 
6n fair and impartial grounds. Everyaggrieved laborer 
should read Dr. Behrends’s clear statement of average 
wealth and average income in the United States, printed 
in Chapter V.; and this is but one good thing in the 
book. Dr. Behrends’s exposure of the materialistic, 
Manchester, or utilitarian, view of political economy, 
with its cold and unchristian selfishness, is telling. He 
holds it responsible for much of the prevalent hostility 
among the wage-earning class. His argument in Chap- 
ter VI. for the abolition or repudiation of national debts 
caused by unjust wars, would seem to need withdrawal 
or great modification. _As it stands, it justifies the fiat 
destruction of solemn national obligations, and of debts 
owed to rich and poor alike, almost uniformly represent- 
ing honest and innocent money paid to the government 
in good faith. Would Dr. Behrends defend the cancelling, 
by the United States, of a particular debt caused by the 
Mexican War,—though now held, say, by a poor widow, 
who bought it in good faith as a provision for old agé,—on 
the ground that some good men opposed that war, or now 
deem it unjust? What would be the effect of such repu- 
diation upon business stability and popular notions of 
morality? Itis difficult to understand how the author and 
publishers of so good a book, full of citations and foot- 
notes, and covering hundreds of important topics, came to 
issue it without an index. (12mo, cloth, pp. xii, 308. 
New York: Baker and Taylor. Price, $1.50.) 


Readers of the Rev. Dr. Joseph S. Van Dyke’s 
Theism and Evolution will first of all be attracted by. 
the Introduction, written by Professor A. A. Hodge of 
Princeton. It would be difficult to find elsewheré, in so 
brief a space (seven pages), so much good sense and good 
learning on the important theme to which the book is 
devoted. Dr. Hodge sharply distinguishes between 
theistic evolution and atheistic, and between the scien- 
tific and the extra-scientific province. ‘ What Chris- 
tians have cause to consider with apprehension,” says 
Dr. Hodge (p. xviii), “is not evolution as a working 
hypothesis of science dealing with facts, but evolution as 
a philosophical speculation professing to account for the 
origin, causes, and ends of all things.” Again (p. xix): 
“Tt is not becoming the Christian faith for its represen- 
tatives to show haste in bringing forth crude schemes for 
reconciling our time-tested interpretations of Scripture 
with the transient interpretations of nature presented by 
science in its hypothetical stage.” These sentences de- 
serve to be commended to the timid, to whom evolution, 
of any kind, is an awful spectre; and also to, the over- 
confident scientists who insist that evolution has emerged 
from the not-proven stage into that of absolute verity. 
Still more should they be pondered by the foolish few 
who declare that it accounts for the beginnings of matter 
and life. Dr. Van Dyke’s twenty-five chapters hardly 
equal Dr. Hodge’s introduction in style or strength ; but 
it would hardly be fair to expect them to show, in their 
detailed arguments, the merits possible in a summary. 
Dr. Van Dyke has read largely in the literature of the 
subject, of which he presents an intelligent and helpful 
condensation, with strong refutations of atheistic and 
materialistic claims. No other single book of receut 
date condenses the arguments of so many, on this im- 
portant theme. The chapter on the freedom of the wili 
has theological and philosophical bearings ; itstrikingly 
indicates the progress of conservative thought since 
Edwards’s day. A few misprints or mistakes disfigure 
the book, such as “ Clerk ” Maxwell, “ Tyndal,” or the 
“Rev. Dr.” or “ Professor” Joseph Cook. The lack of 
an index is inexcusable. (12mo, cloth, pp. 483. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. Price, $1.50.) 


The question of lay representation in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is ably handled, in People and Preach- 
ers in the Methodist Episcopal Church, by Mr. John A. 
Wright, a layman, who vigorously advocates the pro- 
posed change in the polity of that church. Not to enter 
into the discussion itself, the historical causes of the posi- 
tion of the Methodist laity are well known. Mr. Wright 
states very clearly his conviction that “ it cannot be that 
in this country Protestants can continue to sustain an 
organization that so ignores its membership that not onc 
lay member out of nearly millions has the right or power 
in himself or herself to vote on or to influence the polity 
or the administration of the church” (p.5). In present- 
ing his argument, the author has grouped a great deal of 
important material. The comparisons with the policy of 
other churches furnish a useful table (pp. 295-299). Of 
course, a large portion of the volume is taken up with 
details that are not familiar to those outside of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. That body has so well 
succeeded in stimulating the efforts of laymen, that many 
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may be surprised at the facts here set forth. (12mo, pp. 
814, Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Price, $1.95.) : 


Twenty-five hundred mistakes in the common speech 
of English-speaking people, together with the cotrect 
form of expression in each case, have been brought 
together in Many Mistakes Mended. The compiler’s Eng- 
lish is not entirely free from vulgarisms and grammatical 
inaccuracies, but the book may be suggestive and help- 
ful to those who are ignorant of proper English modes 
of writing and speaking. (12mo, pp. vi, 315. New York: 
N. Tibbals and Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 














—— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort......:..... ..csseee seceseeee August 17-19 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton.......September 14-16 
Scotland, national, at Hawick.............0+esssseeee September 23-25 
PEON, CORIO ian s Saeed aces ccsdevestbeceksien sdbsisens obpenenes October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at LewistOwN.......0.5 ssssseeees October 19-21 
New Hampshire, state, at Keene...........0.seseeeeseees October 20-22 
Vermont, state, at Chester...........see0sessseees eseereees October 25-27 
Ontario, provincial, at Hamiltom...........sseseeeees October 26-28 
Rhode Island, state,.at Pawtucket...........0000 sess October 27, 28 
Connecticut, state...........000rcccsccse secces coscccoee sovees November 3-5 
Massachusetts, state............000 seeees November 3-5 
New Jersey, state, at Morristown............+ .see. November 10, 11 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Tennes- 


ID 2 cevepbn-onalssven chubaiiedeee coon gesey covsencdin June 30 to August 26 
Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New Jer- 
DOG a Fan ini sosnce so cece sZegeese’ veccedess eosesocee cocese cesebes¥e August 1-15 


Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
York.. 








THE NEW ENGLAND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSEMBLY. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


Never were the grounds at South Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, occupied by the New England Sunday-school 
Assembly of “Chautauqua” more picturesque, with 
their leafy trees, their cottages, their halls of instruction, 
their denominational headquarters, than at the late 
gathering from July 14 to July 28. Great was the in- 
terest. There were flowers and bells, and the voices of 
singing men and singing women, and there were great 
orators. There was also very practical training in Sun- 
day-school work. 

The Normal Department had its special courses for 
téachers,—the Rev. Drs. J. L. Hurlbut and A. E. Dun- 
ning, Professor R. 8. Holmes, and Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, 
giving their skilled instruction. The increase of interest 
in this department is noteworthy. The prime purpose in 
the establishment of the New England Sunday-school 
Assembly was the training of teachers for the Sunday- 
schools of New England. For a few years past the work 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle has 
attracted so much attention that some have feared lest the 
original desire and design of the founders of the Assembly 
might be lost sight of, and the Normal work be over- 
shadowed by the more widely attractive work of the 
younger organization. This year, however, there was lit- 
tle ground for such fears; for while there was certainly 
no diminution of interest in the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, there was a marked and gratifying in- 
crease of attention to the work laid out by the “Assembly 
Normal Union.” 

The lecture platform sparkled with its bright attrac- 
tions. President W. F. Warren, of Boston University, 
in a very ingenious way discussed the atonement. The 
themes of Wallace Bruce were Irving and Burns. The 
Rey. G. H. Vibbert handled prohibition. Bishop Foster 
gave his “ Observations of Travel.” The Rev. Dr. E. E. 
Hale, in “The Training of American Citizens,” insisted 
on a knowledge of history and of the social sciences, and 
emphasized the value of the New England town-meet- 
ing. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore had bugle-notes for the 
women of the war. The Hon. R. G. Horr of Michigan, in 
his views of the labor problem, called for an organiza- 
tion that should determine what is just between the em- 
ployer and the employee, referring to the French Court 
of Conciliation. The Rev. Dr. Daniel A. Goodsell of New 
Haven, in “ The American in Literature,” expressed an 
opinion® that American diterati were not sufficiently 
American, but believed the distinctively American type 
would be evolved. The Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie of 
Cambridge lectured on “The Permanent in Literature,” 


proving that it is the spirit, the idea, which is permanent; 
and the Rev. O. P. Gifford strenuously urged Sunday- 
school work out of the school, saying that every teacher 
should memorize the lesson, doing it Sunday night, and 
preparing during the week, acquainting himself with 
his pupils, and looking after his own life,® The Rev. Dr. 
J. P. Newman of Washington proved the indebtedness 
of woman to the religion of the Bible, and the Rev. Smith 
Baker of Lowell, in his theme, “ Inside Outsiders,” showed 
the multiform elements in church and state. The Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Bashford, in “ Orators and Oratory,” outlined the 
conditions of effective speech ; and the Rev. Dr. Newman 
|Smyth discussed the moral teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, the founder of Chau- 
tauqua, gave several fascinating addresses; and among the 
speakers were the Rev. Mr. Porter of Lake Village, 
New Hampshire, with an address on “ Truth as Phrased 
by the Times;” Miss Tobey of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union; the reader, Professor Churchill; and 
the Rev. H. G. Spaulding with his finely illustrated 
lectures on Rome. 

The New England Chautauqua Association had its 
annual gathering, and Recognition Day was one of 
magnetic interest. Chancellor Vincent welcomed a 
graduating class of almost three hundred to full Chau- 
tauqua fellowship, having finished the four years’ course. 
The Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks gave a valuable Com- 
mencement oration on “ Literature and Life,” treating of 
literature as the effect of the utterance of life, and then 
of literature as the food of other life. His oration was 
certainly food for those present, and well illustrated his 
point. Recognition Day was brilliant with its floral 


decorations, its procession, its ruddy camp-fire and illu- | 


mination at night. Chautauqua was glorified through 
this day. There were also a National Day; a Tem- 
perance Day, including a memorial service for John B. 
Gough; and a day for denominational conferences, when 
Methodist, Baptist, Congregationalist, Presbyterian, and 
Freewill Baptist all blew their trumpets. Professor 
W. F. Sherwin, of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, had charge of the elaborate and successful musi- 
cal programme; and Frank Beard was present with his 
well-known artistic attractions. Mr. Charles Barnard 
of New York reported the work of the Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts, organized a year ago, and already 
counting two thousand in its different classes. : 

Great was the success of this copy of Chautauqua. 
Fifty thousand people at least came to see it. Better 
than numbers, or eloquence, or music, or scholarship, was 
the spiritual enthusiasm vitalizing the Assembly, ringing 
out in the songs of the early services, and echoing 
through each entire day. 





MISSIONARY INTEREST AT MOUNT 
HERMON. 


BY LUOIUS H. THAYER. 


The gathering of college students for Bible study at 
Mount Hermon has been attended with large spiritual 
results. Almost all the young men who attended the 
school have consecrated themselves and their lives to 
God’s service, and very many decisions have been reached 
in regard to some definite form of Christian work. Many 
will go into the regular work of the ministry; some have 
seen it their duty to respond to the urgent and almost 
pathetic calls to work in the new profession of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association secretaryship; but by far 
the largest number have pledged themselves to the for- 
eign missionary work. 

Enthusiasm for this cause has been the feature of the 
meeting, and seems not to have been the work of men, 
but of the Holy Spirit himself. While many prayers 
have gone up for such a result, and two or three young 
men came with the burden of the heathen world par- 
ticularly on their hearts, yet there was no effort made by 
those in charge for this particular end. It has been a 
steady, natural growth; and as the interest increased, 
missionary meetings were held, and special addresses 
were made to meet an evident demand. The Rev. Drs. 
Ashmore and Pierson were the principal speakers. The 
whole world was presented as the field, and much time 
was given to answering special questions. The most 
stirring meeting was one addressed by students repre- 
senting twelve different fields, and including a Sioux 
Indian and a Siamese. The former pleaded for “Ameri- 
can rights, American education, and American citizen- 
ship; ” the latter thrilled every heart as he said: “Siam 
is ready and waiting. ? The harvest is ready for you to 
reap. Young men, Siam wantssome of you. Go!” The 
question of missions has been presented as one of supreme 
loyalty to the Lord Jesus Christ; and in view of his 








command, “Go ye into all the world and preach the 


gospel,” the strongest argument has been, “ Why should’ 


you not go?” Among the young men when they first 
gathered there were twenty-one preparing for the mission 
field, themselves mostly the sons of missionaries, When 
the meetings closed, the number had swelled to ninety- 
five, with many more prayerfully considering their duty 
in the matter. Mr. Moody said: “ Don’t ask man’s ad- 
vice, but go to headquarters for orders, and settle it there. 
Don’t go unless God wants you; but no man sent out by 
heaven ever fails.” Mr. Moody regards this missionary 
spirit among the young men as the most hopeful thing in 
the country to-day; and certainly it may be expected 
that the end is not yet, as members of the band are to 
exert themselves to disseminate information and to stir 
up interest by missionary meetings and personal appeal. 

After careful consideration of the matter, a band of four 
men—consisting of R. P. Wilder, Princeton ’86; J. R. 
Mott, Cornell 86; W. P. Taylor, Yale ’87; and L. M. 
Riley, DePauw ’89—has been chosen to make a tour of 
the colleges next year, under the direction of the college 
secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The plans are not fully formed ; but they will go forth in 
faith, followed by the hopes and prayers of the others 
that the number of young men to consecrate their lives 
to missions may be large. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Among the more interesting features of the approach- 
ing Nineteenth Scottish National Sunday-school Conven- 
tion is a series of addresses on Sunday-school methods in 
different churches and in different countries, by speakers 
who have qualified themselves by practical knowledge to 
speak on the special subject assigned to them. A pro- 
gramme is being prepared, but is not, at the date of this 
writing, quite ready. Lord Polwarth will be one of the 
three chairmen; and Edinburgh and Glasgow professors 
will take part in the discussions. The convention meets 
at Hawick, September 23-25. 


—At the twenty-first annual state convention of the 
Kentucky State Sunday-sehool Union, to be held at 
Frankfort, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
August 17-19, the principal addresses will be delivered 
by the president of the Union, Professor J. J. Rucker of 
Georgetown; Mr. W. H. Levering, president of the 
Indiana Sunday-school Union; the Rev. J. R. Deering 
of Mt. Sterling; and the Rev. Drs. J. 8. Hays of Marys- 
ville, A. I. Hobbs of Louisville, and J. F. Plunkett of 
Covington. The Rev. Dr. M. B. De Witt of Nashville, 
Tenyessee, will lecture on “The Rise and Progress of the 
Sunday-school.” Special rates have been secured on all 
railroads leading into Frankfort. Persons who desire 
entertainment should send their names to Mr. 8. C. Bull, 
Frankfort. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—There is an urgent need of a cheap Bible for the 
Sunday-schools of Sweden.; Frequently only four Bibles 
are to be found in a school, and these are in possession 
of the teachers; and, besides, the lesson-helps in use are 
few and unsatisfactory. In order to form the nucleus of 
a fund for providing a cheap edition of the Bible for 
Swedish Sunday-schools, Mr. Duncan 8. Miller has been 
making a three-months’ tour of Sweden with his royal 
hand-bell ringers; and at a recent meeting of the London 
Sunday-school Union he presented he presented the 
chairman with a check for a little more than $1,000 
(£201 363.) as the financial result of the tour. At the 
same meeting, a native Swedish lady spoke of how 
delighted her friends would be to be able to purchase a 
cheap copy of the Scriptures in their own language. It is 
estimated that between $2,000 and $3,000 (£500) is yet 
needed to supply Sweden’s Sunday-schools with Bibles. 

—The unexpected absence of teachers is always a 
source of inconvenience and trouble to a Sunday-school 
superintendent. Recognizing this fact, the Sunday- 
school Teachers’ Association of the First Presbyterian 
Church at East Orange, New Jersey, has adopted the 
following standing rule for the guidance of the teachers : 
“Inasmuch as the absence of teachers from their classes 
on Sunday, without having given seasonable notice to 
the superintendent, causes much inconvenience and 
delay in opening the school, and is thereby prejudicial 
to its discipline and order, it is hereby resolved that all 
teachers necessarily absent from their classes are expected 
to provide their own substitutes; or, if unable to do this, 
to notify the superintendent as early in the,week as pos- 
sible, endeavoring in all cases to avoid giving him notice 
as late as Sunday.” Every teacher in this school has 


been provided with a copy of the rule, and with a supply 
of postal cards addressed to the superintendent, by means 
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of which he or she can notify him of any 
intended absence, and of any inability to 
procure a substitute in advance. It is the 
testimony of the superintendent, that the 
plan has been very effectual, and that 
troubles arising from teachers not beitig 
present have almost entirely disappeared 
from the school. Occasionally a late 
notice of a teacher’s absence is unavoid- 
able; but in nearly every case it can be 
prevented by using the postal card. 


—By treating their poor children to a 
bit of fresh air and a sight of green fieldgy 
and of the mountains and the sea, during 
these summer weeks, by means of day 
excursions from the city, the London 
Sunday-schoole are doing a good work, 
A correspondent says of them: “ Sunday- 
school excursions are now the order of the 
day in London, and thousands of children 
who seldom see any green spot, or breathe 
the pure air, are made happy at this season 
of the year, when true and loving Christian 
men and women provide for them a day’s 
outing. Every day one can witness long 
trains of cars, leaving every railway station 
in London, loaded with these joyous chil- 
dren. An hour’s ride will bring them’ to 
some of the loveliest spots in the world. 
The seaside, mountain, moor, or loch, all 
places of novelty, pleasure, and health ‘to 
these little ones, have their daily com- 
panies, It is a most touching sight’ to 
stand in one of these railway stations and 
watch the mothers of these children as 
they bid them ‘good-bye’ for even a day. 
The children are to see more than father 
or mother. London is over-populated ; 
wages are low, prices for the substantial¢ 
of life are high, and work is scarce. The, 
father and the mother are chained to the’! 
oar, galley-slaves lashed to their round of 
work by the fear of starvation. Therefore: 
such persons are made supremely happy 
to see their little ones, with their pale,! 
pinched cheeks, leave the crowded alleys 
and actually enter a railway car, and speed 





forth to rural sights, where fresh air, 
innocent sports, green grass, wooded 
streams, and plenty to eat and drink, await 
them, It is the same picture as seen in 
Philadelphia, New York, and every large 
city in the world; and the same grand 
lesson is with the readers of the letter as 
with teacher and clergyman and layman 
in London. If all of us can brighten sad 
lives, and help little ones to play as well 
as learn, relations of love arise which are 
of infinite value in softening hearts, and 
preparing them for the grave and holy 
lessons of the higher life.” 


MISSIONS. 


—Marvelous results have been attending 
recent mission work in the north-eastern 
part of India. In a few weeks’ ministry, 
the Rev. 8S. Knowles, of Gonda, Oudh, and 
a few native helpers, were the means of 
leading nearly 600 heathen to accept the 
gospel message and receive baptism. 

—Satisfactory and encouraging results 
were accomplished last year by the Toronto 
(Canada) Mission Union, according to its 
second annual report, which has been re- 
cently issued. Not only was there an 
increased efficiency in the regular means 
of mission work,—the gospel services, Sun- 
day and day schools, district visitation, 
temperance meetings, and mission savings- 
bank,—but two new branch missions were 
established in the city, and two new 
branches of mission work were undertaken 
—a kindergarten school and a day nursery. 
In the Sunday-school of the mission there 
was an average attendance of seventy-five 
scholars and twelve teachers, instead of the 
forty scholars and five teachers of the pre- 
vious year. The mission expends over 
$4,000 a year in its work. 


—A fresh illustration of the unique power 





which the Bible itself—even though it be 


unsupplemented by any other agency— 
possesses over the minds and hearts of men, 
may be seen in the following incident 
recently related in a periodical of the Eug- 
lish Church Missionary Society : 

Six years ago a learned Persian dervish, on 
looking over the books in a friend’s house, hap- 
pened to take up an Enjil (New Testament) 
which its owner said was about the prophet 
Jesus, a useless book which had been presented 
to him by an American goldsmith, Moved 
with curiosity, Agha Mirza Syed Khalech 
glanced inside, and, forming a different esti- 
mate as to the value of its contents, asked for a 
loan of the New Testament, and when his friend 
offered to give it, thankfully accepted and took 
the precious book home. His private study of 
it convinced him of the truth of what he read; 
and he has accepted, and openly confessed, the 
Lord Jesus to be his Saviour. Having pre- 
viously been dissatisfied with Muhammadanism, 
he spent all his money in going from place to 
place seeking the true religion; and now, con- 
tending with poverty and proscription, he is 
successfully testifying for Christ in his own and 
an adjoining village. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—In Alaska, the Rev. Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, who, among his other duties, is 
the superintendent of the Department of 
Education in the territory, has provided 
“temperance” text-books for use in all 
the schools of Alaska, and teachers will be 
required to give regular instruction as to 
the effects of alcohol and of narcotics on 
the human system. 


PERSONAL. 


—Dr. Carl Heinrich Cornill, whose criti- 
cal edition of the Hebrew text of Ezekiel 
was recently reviewed in The Sunday 
School Times, has been called from Mar- 
burg, where he was the newly elected Pro- 
fessor Extraordinarius of Old Testament 
Exegesis, into the theological faculty of the 
University at Kénigsberg. His new posi- 
tion is Professor Ordinarius of Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis. Professor Cornill is''still 
quite young. He isa fine Oriental scholar, 
and is also skilled in music. 


—It ig not to be wondered at that the 
Oak Park Congregational Church of Chi- 
cago wanted the Rev. A. E. Dunning of 
Boston as its pastor. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at that Mr. Dunning declined to 


‘leave his important duties as the repre- 


sentative Sunday-school worker of his de- 
nomination, for the charge of a single 
church. His answer might well have been 
that of Nehemiah at Jerusalem: “I am 
doing a great work, so that I cannot come 
down: why should the work cease, whilst 
I leave it and come down to you?” And 
if they send unto him “ four times after 
this sort,” he would do well to answer 
them “after the same manner.” 


—A good illustration of the possible 
influences going out from any single class 
in one of our foremost American colleges 
is furnished in the references that are now 
made to the Yale College class of 1887, of 
which the late Samuel J. Tilden was a 
member. Among the well-known mem- 
bers of that class were Chief-Justice Mar- 
vin R. Waite, Senator William M. Evarts, 
Attorney-General Edwards Pierrepont, 
President A. L. Chapin of Beloit College, 
Professors Benjamin Silliman and Ches- 
ter S. Lyman of Yale, the Rev. Drs. 
George Duffield, David B. Coe, Andrew L. 


| Stone; Judge J. P. Putman of Massachu- 


setts ; the Hon. John Hooker of Connecti- 


, | cut; and others scarcely less prominent in 


the various walks of life. Any one such 
college class as that is worth looking after. 

—On the 8th of July, Joseph Hippolytus 
Guibert, cardinal-archbishop of Paris, died 
at the age of eighty-three years. He is 
the first archbishop of Paris, during the 
last half-century, who died a natural 


death. _D’Affre was killed on a barricad® 
in 1848; Sibour was assassinated by a 





priest in the church of Ste. Etienne da 
Mont, in 1857; and Darbory was shot by 
the communards in 1871. Guibert, for- 
merly archbishop of Tours, was called to 
Paris by Thiers, who resided with him 
at Tours during the Franco-German war. 
The chief work of the late archbishop is 
the erection of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, for which he collected more than 
$2,500,000. Hissuccessor is his coadjutor, 
Richard, who is already sixty-five years 
old, and who was formerly titular arch- 
bishop of Larissa. 

—Chautauqua’s midsummer gathering 
is one of the centres of popular interest in 
America; and that fact is recognized by 
those who would reach the people, and 
who would have their words go out 
through the. length and breadth of the land. 
Presidents and presidential candidates, as 
well as other notabilities, have been accus- 
tomed, of late years, to raise their voices 
there; much as the leaders of the “ Gov- 
ernment” or of the “ Opposition ” in Great 
Britain make their opinions known from 
the Lord Mayor’s banquet. This year, the 
Hon. James G. Blaine has been a promi- 
nent speaker at Chautauqua. He expressed 
himself in favor of an earlier age for col- 
lege graduation than now commonly pre- 
vails in America; and he cited Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby as holding a similar opinion on 
this point. Naturally, Mr. Blaine holds 
that the college curriculum should be 
arranged for a student, rather than chosen 
by him, at the age when student-life—as 
he views it—is in progress. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 77,750 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an. 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. One of the 
best tonics. Dr. A. Atkinson, Prof. Materia 
Medica and Dermatology, in College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, Md., says: 
“Tt makes a pleasant drink, and is one of our 
best tonics in the shape of the phosphates in 
soluble form.” 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Young Ladies’ Journal (Loadon) says: 
* Lm is one Sot the most "Iateane and agreeable of 
= ; it suggests the odor of many favorites. 

eabors 3s perfumes are very tastefully put up in 
neat Aittle boxes, and are suitable offerings to give to 
any lady 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 
CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION. 
TEMPERANCE. 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Jess than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
4 he — BOOK BUYER. A Monthly Illustrated 
jummary of Literature. $1 a year. Each num- 
ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 


articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, notes, 
etc. Sample copy, 10cts. CharlesScribner’s Sons, N.Y’ 
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rices. Cataloguesfree. 
AMER. TRACT SOCIETY, 150 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS © 
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THE WORK THAT PAYS. 
eoianb Dr. Theodore L, Cuyler, in The Pulpit 
Treasury.} 

Let me offer a frank and fraternal word 
or two about certain things which pastors 
are reluctant to undertake, or to submit to. 
One of these is thorough, constant, house- 
to-house visitation. The pretext is, “It 
costs a vast deal of time, and some dis- 
agreeable visits, and it doesn’t pay.” 
That depends exactly on how it is done. 
If undertaken as a penance, and with a 
secret dislike, it will not “pay;” nothing 
does that is not undertaken for Christ, 
heartily. A man who does not love to 
preach more than he loves to eat a 
good dinner, has no right to preach; 
Christ never called him. Pastoral work 
laid hold of in the right spirit, and con- 
ducted in the right way, accomplishes a 
half-dozen good results. 1. It opens the 
book of human nature, which every 
minister ought to study—next to his 
Bible, and quite as thoroughly. He will 
pick up materials for his sermons in 
every round of visits. 2. He gets per- 
sonally acquainted with his flock, and 
everybody likes to be recognized. Not to 
be so is regarded by many asa personal 
insult. Some blundering pastors con- 
stantly miscall names, or ask a man about 
his wife’s health six months after she 
is dead. 8. Personal contact makes a 
spiritual teacher to know the wants of 
those whom he is ordained to instruct and 
guide. ‘He will probably find out that 
what they want is not metaphysics, or 
guesswork about prophecies, or eridless 
“apologetics” for a Book that is its own 
evidence; but they are hungering for 
practical help as to how to combat sin 
and doubt and temptation, how to live 
from one Sunday to another, how to 
stand trials, how to do good to others, 
and how to get ready for heaven. Our 
parishioners seldom say much about what 
we regard as our “great sermons;” they 
care most for the preaching which (as an 
illiterate friend of mine once said) “ appli- 
cates the topic and has got a nub to it, so 
that I can get hold on’t.” 4. Pastoral 
visitation will enable you to comfort the 
bereaved and suffering. 5. It will give 
you a grip on their hearts, for want of 
which many an able, pious, and scholarly 
minister has been hoisted out of his pul- 
pit by a very slight breeze. 6. When 
you converse with people in their homes 
you have an opportunity to converse with 
backsliders and the unconverted, and to 
direct their souls to the Saviour. It is in- 
dividual work that tells. Brother Moody 
does more in the inquiry room than in 
the pulpit. Finally, while an eloquent 


‘preacher or an eccentric preacher may 


gather a mass meeting before his pulpit, 
none but a faithful pastor can build up a 
solid, compact, working, and money-giving 
church. 

“Ah! but,” some of you say, “all this 
house-going eats up a prodigious amount 
of time.” So it does, but can it be better 
spent in your study over books, or all over 
the country lecturing for money? Did 
the Master begrudge the time spent with 
the Samaritan woman at the well, or with 
Nicodemus in his room, or with the young 
ruler by the wayside, or with two good 
ladies to whom he made several pastoral 
visits at Bethany? 

Suppose that you do not enjoy quite so 
many new volumes, or interesting “‘ Re- 
views,” or get quite so much time for your 
hobbies. No man has any business to 
enter the ministry who is not willing to 
crucify self in all directions, Depend 
upon it that the Devil is at the bottom of 
every suggestion which prompts you to 
shirk disagreeable duties, or to .dodge 
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close encounters with souls. In the long 
run, the only work that does “ pay” is the 
work that keeps self under, and presents 
Christ more directly before dying souls. 





THE WORD OF GOD. 


{Anaddress by D. L. Moody. From The Independent. ] 


We have for our subject this afternoon 
the Word of God itself. I suppose there is 
not a true Christian in this house to-day 
that does not have a desire to be more used 
of God than you are being used at the 
present time. I think the true sort of 
Christian is always hungering and thirsting 
after more spiritual life and power. I 
believe the only way we are ever to get a 
quickening that will last, will be through the 
Word of God. A good many people come 
to a meeting like this, and think they are 
going to get a quickening that will help 
them in the Christian life. If it brings 
you into a closer relationship with the 
Word of God, you are going to get some- 
thing that will last; for the Word of God 
endureth forever. Nine times in the 119th 


‘Psalm, David prays that God will quicken 


him according to his word. 

Let any man or woman neglect his or 
her Bible—I don’t care how many meet- 
ings you go to—it won’t be long before the 
heart becomes cold, and there won’t be any 
real spiritual life. 

I believe in the whole Bible. There is 
a tendency now, on our right hand and on 
our left, in the Church and outside of the 
Church, to give up some portions of the 
Bible. It is quite a fashionable thing for 
people to say: “I believe the Bible, but I 
don’t believe all parts of it. There are 
some parts of the Old Testament that I do 
not believe.” I never saw a man in my 


life begin to pick at that book, that did not |’ 


pick it all to pieces. I read, the other day, 
of a man who took to a minister his Bible, 
and said he wanted to show the minister 
his (the minister’s) Bible. It was muti- 
lated; he had cut out portions here and 
there. The minister said: “That is not 
my Bible. Why do you call it my Bible?” 

“T have sat under your ministry for sev- 
eral years, and whenever you would say 
that a certain passage is not authentic, I 
would go home, and cut it out. That is 
the reason I call it your Bible.” 

-There isn’t anything in the Old Testa- 
ment that men cavil about now that the 
Son of man didn’t set his seal upon. You 
say you do not believe in the story about 
Noah and the ark and the flood. I believe 
it, because Christ said: ‘ And as it was in 


the days of Noah, so shall it be also in the 


days of the Son of man. They did eat, 
they drank, they married wives, they were 
given in marriage, until the day that Noah 
entered into the ark, and the flood came 
and destroyed them all.” 

Christ believed in the flood. Are you 
going to be wiser than the Son of God? 
It teaches the very divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He came down from a world 
of life to tell us what occurred in another 
world. He must have known that that 
flood did take place. 

People say : *‘ You don’t believe in the 
story of Lot and Sodom, and Lot’s wife, 
and those five cities on the plains being 
destroyed?” Certainly I believe that. 
“ Likewise as it was in the days of Lot, 
even thus shall it be when the Son of man 
is revealed.” 

Men say: “You don’t believe in the 
story of the Israelites looking at the brazen 
serpent and being healed ?” 

“‘ And as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.” 

“You don’t believe that the children of 
Israel were fed by manna in the wilder- 
ness??? 





“Your fathers did eat manna in the wil- 
derness.” . 

“Last of all, they look very wise as they 
say: “You don’t believe in the story of 
Jonah and the whale?” 

I believe that as much ‘as I do the res- 
urrection of Christ. 

“For, as Jonah was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the 
Son of man be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth.” 

He said that the men of that generation 
sought a sign, and the only sign he would 
give them was Jonah. What was that a 
sign of? It was a sign of the resurrection. 
I have no doubt but that, when that cap- 
tain had got ashore, he reported what had 
happened. He hadn’t more than got to 
Nineveh than this man appeared in Nine- 
veh, and cried that Nineveh was going to 
be destroyed. Jerusalem was to have a 
resurrected man. That was the sign they 
were going to have,—a resurrected man. 

Well, the scientists say they have made 
a wonderful discovery; and they say a 
whale’s mouth is not larger that a man’s 
fist, and so a whale couldn’t swallow a 
man. I read that God prepared a great 
fish to swallow Jonah. Couldn’t God pre- 
pare a fish large enough to swallow a man, 
or even this whole world? God could do 
it. There isn’t any trouble about it. 

A friend of mine was coming back from 
Europe, a few days ago, together with an 
old Scotchman. There were two or three 
modern philosophers on board. One was 
picking away at the Bible. He said he 
had examined the Bible in the light of 
science. “The Bible says that Balaam’s 
ass spoke. I have taken pains to examine 
an ass’s throat, and find it is so formed 
that it would be impossible for it to speak.” 


“ Ah! mon,” said the Seotchman, “ you 
make the ass, and I will make him speak.” 
The idea that God that made the ass 
couldn’t make him speak! What we want 
is to hold on to the Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation. Take the whole of it. 

A man says to me: “ What do you want 
with that?” 

“T don’t wantmnything.” 

“How do you explain that?” 

“T don’t explain.” 

“ How do you interpret?” 

“T don’t interpret.” 

“What do you do?” 

“T don’t do anything.” 

“You don’t believe?” 

“Yes, I believe. There are lots of 
things in the Bible I don’t understand, but 
I believe them. There is a depth and a 
height there that I cannot fathom. I am 
glad that the Scriptures say that the secret 
things belong to God. The things revealed 
belong to us and our children. Take what 
is revealed. If you take all you can un- 
derstand, you will have enough to do to 
get on tothat. Things that were dark and 
inysterious to me ten years ago are as clear 
as sunlight to me now. 


Another thing: You want to keep in 
mind that when Paul wrote to Timothy 
and said that all Scripture was given by 
inspiration of God, and was profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness, that the man 
of God might be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works, he had refer- 
ence to the Old Testament. And when he 
said all was given by inspiration, he 
meant what he said. When Christ said 
“The Scriptures cannot be broken,” he 
had reference to the Old Testament. The 
New wasn’t written then. 

I read these words over at the Bible 
House in London: “The Word of the 
Lord endureth forever.” Olid London will 
crumble like other cities, some day ; but 


‘the Word of the Lord is going to endure. 


Some people say: “TI believe the Bible; 
but I don’t believe the supernatural. I 
believe everything that corresponds with 
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my reason.” If you are going to take that 
ground, it won’t take you five minutes to 
see that the ground is absurd. 


For instance, in Genesis we read that 
God dealt with Adam in a supernatural 
way; also, that Abraham fell on his face 
and God talked with him. If that didn’t 
take place, the man that wrote Genesis lied. 
If he told one single lie, is not the whole 
book a lie? 


You go back to Exodus. There is 
the story of the curses coming on the 
Egyptians. If it didn’t take place, the 
man that wrote Exodus wrote a lie. Take 
Leviticus—the strange fire coming out and 
consuming the sons of Aaron. You will 
find supernatural things in the whole Bible, 
if you are going to throw out the whole 
Bible. 

You cannot touch Christ’s life but that 
there was something supernatural taking 
place every day. His conception.and birth 
weresupernatural, his baptism ; all through 
his ministry occur supernatural things. 
He speaks to the wind, and it obeys him ; 
disease obeys him; nature obeyed, and 
the fish came up with the tribute money ; 
and every day something supernatural was 
taking place. 


The gospel we preach is a supernatural 
gospel. Some reforms die with the re- 
former, but this Reformer ever liveth to 
carry on his reformation. If you are going 
to throw out the supernatural, you must 
throw out the whole Bible. Christ said: 
“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my word shall not pass away.” 


Have the words of the Lord Jesus 
passed away? He has been gone nearly 
nineteen hundred years, and there has not 
been a day when the sun shone that he 
could see so many Bibles as to-day. There 
have been more Bibles printed in the last 
eight years than there were in the first 
eighteen hundred. His words have: been 
put into three hundred and fifty different 
languages, and they have gone to the 
corners of the earth. There is no nation 
now that hasn’t got the words of the Lord 
Jesus. 


A few years ago, when they ial a out 
the New Version, it was brought out in 
New York the same day it was brought 
out in London. Chicago didn’t want to 
be behind, so they had all the words of the 
New Testament telegraphed out to Chicago. 
Now, suppose that some prophet had 
prophesied down in the days of Christ 
what was going to take place in the nine- 
teenth century, before printing or the 
telegraph was known; it would have been 
considered a greater miracle than -Christ 
ever wrought. I thank God I live in this 
glorious day. 


There are a great many Christians that 
live on only a few chapters of the Bible. 
There are portions of this Word that never 
have been explored. I think that is one 
reason why we havé-got so many one-sided 
Christians—Christians that are good in 
spots. They are very splendid Christians 
on Sunday, but very poor on Monday. I 
believe it all comes because we don’t know 
the Bible. Now, when Paul said, “ All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable,” he meant what he said. 
We must not neglect the Bible. There 
are a great many people that don’t know 
anything about the prophets. Do you 
suppose the Revelation would have been 
written if God didn’t intend to have us 
read it? Somebody says the reason Why 
people are so afraid of Revelation is be- 
cause it tells of the Devil’s downfall. We 
want to take the whole Bible and read it; 
and if you will take the whole Bible you 
will get spiritualized. I tell you when a 


man is full of Scripture he has got to have | 


an outlet. The Word of God will burn in 
his soul, and he will have a quickening 


| that is going to last. 
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PARABLES. 
(Clara Thwaites, in The Sunday Magazine.} 
Earth sings = nL 9 ee of loss and gain 


Yet heights subline which spirits shall attain 
She cannot 

Aérial whispers flozt o’er land and sea, 

“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall 'be.” 


Her royal pasgees and her crowns of gold, 
er white attire, 

The sceptred lilies which her summers hold, ~ 

With flames afire,— 

All fail to show the glory — 

“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Who from unsightly bulb or ae root 
Could guess ons 

The glory of the flower, the fern, the fruit, 

In summer’s height ? 

Through tremulous shadows voices call to me, 

“It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Triumphant guesses from the seer and sage 
Through shadows dart, 
And tender meanings on a — page 
oO h et weotahaee h 
songs prophetic! though so sweet are 
“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be *% 





UNROLLING THE MUMMY OF 
RAMESES THE GREAT. 
[From Professor Maspero’s Official Report.] 


MM. Gaston Maspero, director-general 
of the excavations and antiquities of 
Feypt, pt, Emil Brugsch Bey, keeper, and 
Urbin Bouriant, assistant keeper, of the 
Museum of Boulak, proceeded, in the hall 
called “The Hall of Royal Mummies,” to 
unbandage those two mummies which, in 
the printed catalogue, are numbered 5, 399 
and 5,233, both being among those discov- 
ered in the subterraneous hiding-place at 
Dayr-el-Bahari. 
he mummy (No. 5,233) first taken out 
from its glass case is that of Rameses IL, 
Sesostris, as testified by the official entries 
bearing date the sixth ‘and sixteenth years 
of the reign of the high-priest Her-hor 
Se-Amen, and the high-priest Pinotem L, 
written in black ink upon the lid of the 
wooden mummy-case, and the further entry 
of the sixteenth year of the high-priest 
Pinotem I. written upon the outer wind- 
ing-sheet of the mummy, over the region 
of the breast. The presence of this last 
inscription having been verified by His 
Highness the khedive, and by the illus- 
trious personages there assembled, the first 
wrapping ‘was removed, and there were suc- 
Sam | cessively discovered a band of stuff (sic 
twenty centimetres in width rolled roun 
the body; then a second winding-sheet, 
sewn up and kept in place by narrow bands 
placed at some distance apart; then two 
thicknesses of small bandages; and then a 
piece of fine linen reaching from the head to 
the feet. A figure ig Pg the Goddess 
Nut, one metre in length, is drawa upon 
this piece of linen, in red and white, as 
prescribed by the ritual. The profile of 
the goddess is unmistakably designed after 
the pure and delicate profile of Seti Las he 
is known to us in the bas-relief sculptures 
of Thebes and Abydos. Under this amulet 
there was found another bandage; then 
a layer of pieces of linen folded in squares 
and spotted with the bituminous matter 
used by the embalmers. This last coverin 
removed, Rameses II, “cent The Sane 
is long, ‘and small in rtion to the 
body. The top of thes a is quite bare. 
On the temples there are a few sparse hairs, 
but at the Pe the hair is quite thick, form- 
ing smooth, straight locks about five centi- 
metres in length. White at the ‘me of 
death, they have been dyed a light yellow 
by the s ices used in embalmment. The 
forehead is low and narrow ; the brow-ridge 
prominent; the eyebrows are thick and 
white; the eyes. are small and close to- 
ther; the nose is long, thin, hooked like 
e noses of the Bourbons, and slightly 
crushed at the tip by,. the pressure of 
the bandages. The temples are sunken; 
the cheek-bones very prominent; the ears 
round, standing far out from the head, and 
pierced like those of a woman for the 
wearing of earrings. The jawbone is mas- 
sive and strong; the chin very prominent; 
the mouth small but thick lipped, and full 
of some kind of black paste.€ This paste 
being partly cut away with the scissors, 
disclosed some much worn and very brittle 
teeth, which, moreover, are white and well 
preserved. ‘The moustache and beard are 
thin. They seem to have been kept shaven 
during life, but were probably allowed to 
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may have grown after death. The hairs 
are white, like those of the head and eye- 
brows, but are harsh and bristly, und from 
two to three millimetres in length. The 
skin is of earthy brown splotched with 
black. Finally, it may be said that the 
face of the mummy gives a fair idea of the 
face of the living king. The. expression 
is unintellectual, perhaps slightly animal ; 
but evén under the somewhat grotesque 
i ope of mummification, there is plainly 
to be seen an air of sovereign majesty, of 
resolve, and of pride. The rest of the body 
is as. well preserved as the head; but in 
consequence of the reduction of the tissues 
its external aspect is less life-like. The 
neck is no thicker than the vertebral col- 
umn. The chest is broad; the shoulders 
are square; the arms are crossed upon the 
breast; the hands are small and dyed with 
henna; and the wound in the left side 
through which the embalmers extracted 
the viscera, is large and open. The legs 
and thighs are fleshless; the feet are long, 
slender, somewhat flat-soled, and dyed, like 
the hands, with henna. The corpse is that 
of an old man, but of a vigorous and 
robust old man. We know, indeed, that 
Rameses II. reigned for sixty-seven years, 
and that he must have been nearly one 
hundred years old when he died. 

The unbandaging of the mummy of 
Rameses II. took less than one-quarter of 
an hour. After a short pause of a few 
moments, at precisely ten minutes before 
ten o’clock, the mummy numbered 5,229 

_ was, in its turn, removed from its glass 
case. It was discovered in the great sar- 
cophagus numbered 5,247, which also-con- 
tained another mummy in a very dirty and 
tattered condition. As this sarcophagus 
bore the name of Nofretari, the wife of 
King Ahmes I. of the X VIIIth Dynasty, 
it had been taken for granted that No. 5,229 
was the mummy of this queen. The other 
mummy was supposed to be that of some 
unknown princess who had been laid beside 
Nofretari by the priests employed to con- 
ceal the royal mummies in the hiding-place 
at Dayr-el-Bahari. Consigned to the mu- 
seum stores, the mummy decayed, and gave 
out so foul an odor that it became necess 
to get rid of it. It was accordingly opened, 
and proved to have been bandaged very 
carefully; but the erat was no sooner 
ex to the outer air than it fell literally 
into a state of putrefaction, dissolving into 
black matter which gave out an insupport- 
able smell. It was, however, ascertained 
to be the corpse of a woman of mature age 
and middle height, belonging to the white 
races of mankind. There were no traces 
of writing on the bandages, but a small 
strip of linen discovered in the sarcopha- 
gus No. 5,247 was decorated with a scene 
of addration of King Rameses III. in the 
likeness of two forms of Amen. A short 
legend, written partly in cursive hiero- 
glyphs and partly in hieratic, states that 
‘the piece of linen thus decorated was the 
ift of the head laundress of the royal 
Soka vg and it was accordingly supposed 
that the anonymous mummy was-one of 
the many sisters, wives, or daughters of 
Rameses III. _ . 

The mummy No. 5,229 was very neatly 

wrapped in orange-colored linen, kept in 
lace by small strips of ordinary linen, 
here was no outer inscription, but upon 

the head was.a linen band covered with 

mystical figures. a 

M. Maspero here reminded His Highness 
the khedive that Nofretari is represented 
upon certain monuments as of a black 
complexion, while upon other monuments 
she is seen with a yellow skin, and with 
thesoft hairof an Egyptian woman. Hence 
there have arisen innumerable discussions 
among Egyptologists, some affirming that 
the queen. was a negress, while others 
maintain that the black tint of her face 
and body was a fiction originating with the 
priests. The worship of this queen was 
cesar A B tore at Thebes, where she 
was deified under one of the forms of 
Hathor, the black goddess, the goddess of 
death and of the shades. The opening 
of the mummy, No. 5,229, would, there- 
fore, probably settle this historical question 
for good and all. 

The orange-colored winding-sheet being 
removed, there appeared beneath it_a 
white sheet mepting, sn inscription in four 
lines: —“ The year X ITI., the second month 
of Shomou, the twenty-eighth day, the 
First Prophet of -Amen, King of the Gods, 
Pinotem, son of the First Prophet of 
Amen, Piankhi, the Scribe of the temple 
Zoserou-Khonsu, and the Scribe of the 
Necropolis Boutchamou, proceeded to re- 
store the@defunct King Ra-user-ma Mer- 
Amen and to establish him for Eternity.” 

The mummy, which had hitherto been 
taken for Nofretari, was then the mummy 


’ 





of Rameses III.; and the et ow i 
mummy was without doubt that of Nofre- 


tari. 

This point being verified, Rameses IIT. 
was placed erect and photographed in his 
ban — Short as was the delay, it 
seemed too long for the impatient specta- 
tors. The strange revelation, which had 
substituted one of the great conquerors of 
Egyptian history for the most venerated 
queen of the X VITIth Dynasty, had aston- 
ished and excited them to the uttermost. 
The unbandaging of the mummy then 
recommenced in the midst of general 
impatience. 

All had left their places and crowded 
round the operators. Three thicknesses 
of cloth were rapidly unwound, then came 
a casing of sewn canvas covered with a 
thin coat of cement. This casing being 
cut with the scissors, more layers of linen 
appeared. The mummy seemed to dimin- 
ish and reveal its forms under our fingers. 


Some of the wrappings were inscribed |, 


with legends and groups in black ink, 
notably the God Amen enthroned, with a 
line of hieroglyphs below, stating that this 
bandage was made and offered by a devotee 
of the period, or, perhaps, by a princess 
of the blood roya “The Lady Song- 
stress of Amen Ra, King of the Gods, Tait- 
aat-Maut, daughter of the First Prophet 
of Amen, Piankhi, in order that the God 
Amen should accord her life, health, and 
strength.” 

Two ee ornaments were laid in the 
folds of the wrappers, one of gilt wood, 
bearing the usual group of Isisand Nepthys 
adoring the sun; the other in pure gold, 
inscribed with the name of Rameses III. 
One last Wisner of stiffened canvas, one 
last winding-sheet of red linen, and then 
a great ey “arg y keenly felt by the 
operators; the face of the king was coated 
with a compact mass of bitumen, which 
completely hid the features. At twenty 
minutes past eleven His Highness the 
khedive left the hall of mummies, 

The work was resumed in the afternoon 
of the same day, and on Thursday morn- 
ing, June 3, a fresh examination of the 
bandages revealed inscriptions upon two 
of them. The first is dated the year IX., 
the second the year X. of the high-priest 
Pinotem I. The tarry substance upon the 
face of the mummy being carefu - | 
tacked with the scissors was detach e 
by little, and the features became visible. 
They are less well preserved than those of 
Rameses II., yet they can to a certain 
extent be identified with those of the por- 
traits of the conqueror. The head and 
face are closely shaved, and show no trace 
of hair or beard. The forehead, without 
being lofty or very broad, is better propor- 
tioned and more intellectual than that of 
Rameses II. The brow-ridge is less promi- 
nent, the cheek-bones are less high, the 
nose is less hooked, the chin and jaw are 
less heavy. The eyes ap to be larger, 
but it is not possible to be certain of this 
last point, the eyelids having been removed, 
and the cavities of the eyeballs having been 
stuffed with rags. The ears are closer to 
the head than those of Rameses II., and 
they are pierced in like manner for the 
reception of earrings. The mouth is dis- 
proportionately wide, and the thin lips 
reveal a row of white and well-placed 
teeth. The first molar on the right side 
appears to have been broken, or to have 
been worn away earlier than the rest. In 
short, Rameses ITT. is like a smaller imi- 
tation of Rameses II. The physiognomy 
is more delicate, and, above all, more 
intelligent; but the height of the body is 
less, the shoulders are less wide, and the 
strength of the man was inferior. What 
he was himself, in his individual. person, 
as compared with Rameses II., so was his 
reign as net with the reign of 
Rameses IT. is wars were not fought in 
Syria or Ethiopia, but at the mouths of 
the Nile and on the frontiers of pt. 
His buildings were of opecr style and of 
hasty construction. is piety was as 
pompous as that of Rameses II., but his 
Tesources were more meagre. His vanity 
was, however, as boundless; and such was 
his supreme desire to copy in all things 
the example of his illustrious predecessor, 
that he gave to his sons the names of the 
sons of Rameses II., and almost in the 
same order of birth. 

The two mummies, replaced in their glass 
cases, will henceforth be exhibited with 
their faces uncovered, like the mummies 
of King Pinotem and the priest Nebsouni. 
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EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., 0., 


RUPTURED PERSONS 





Can feel assured of safety and comfort at “ "gs 
Establishment, 1347 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, with 
rmanent relief where such is possib Apart- 


outs for ladies and children. Catalogue, 2 cen‘ 








DO YOU WANT A DOG 
boc BUYERS’ GUIDE. 
1 enugravi 





‘Oo 


ngs 
< of diff it 
ape 


worth, and where to bu 
Mailed for 15 Cen 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
237 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa, 
' JERSEY RED, POLAND-CHINA, 
; Chester White, jr crrace te) Danae 
| teint Deze enpana Lami 
Fancy Poultry. Send for Catalogue 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO.Phila.Pa 


TRY DREER’S 
and every GARDEN REQUISITE, 


SEEDS 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
OR your Seote, aes and Plants, send to 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS; Floral, Queens Co., N.Y. 


TOOLS TALLMAN &4 MeFADDEN, 
* 1025 Market St., Philadelphia. 






























Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


Isa ng Book and Presscombined. It makes per- 
fect es with mail, post- 


sated inevery town,’ Gand’ 
its wanted in ev town. for descri 
circular. A. General ibs 
tive BUSHNELL, ‘Agent, 





TATEN ISLAND Fancy Dyeing Estab- 
lishment. Barrett, NEPHEWS, & Co., 5 &7 
Jobn St., N.Y. ; 47 N. 8th St., Phila. ; 43 N. Charles St. 
Balt. Dresses and cleaned without ripping. Send 
for circular and price-list. Mention this paper. 
AUAHBBAH Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 
Douthitt 56 W. 22d St., N, ¥.Send siamps for circular 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adwer- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


WUNRY Wal Maree Yale %), Principal 


HENRY M. 


eC o Wileee Be, Be ees ACADEMY ¥ 


EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY, 


COLORA, CECIL 00. 
FOR BOYS. GEO. K. BEC TEL, A.M., Principal. 


ST. ST. GEORGES HALL rome ra Bnsa 


$230 to $200, Prof. J. EAR, A ., Prin. 


















=LL!I WASH SIL 
ZG COLOR WARRANTED nem 


SOLD ON SPOOLS 
ONLY. 


icate material in washin ng. 
e Embrotdory use two threads; 
ly. Pr convenic ean 











a MALT. GEM SEMINARY rong PA. 
4 A Moravian School for Girls. 93d Pad opens 
Sept. 14. Rev. H. A, BRICKENSTEIN, ‘ 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study, Ad- 
ress Professor FRANCIS B. DENIO, Bangor, faine. 


Pepgunpersrs (N. laren Military Institute. 
For circulars 
rn. C. B. WARRING. 
hiner Miss Nott’s) 
GLISH and FRENCH Boarding and Day 


School for You ll Street, New Haven 
Ct., will open Sop. 22, alaes sent on } application 


rene Holly, WJ. Baquet Ins uet Anstitute, 
Twelfth year will tii begin 











BARTLETT'S 





~ EDUCATIONAL. 








Location — and healthy. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY, Painesville, Ohio. 


Fourteen resident rd TE and five lecturers. Board tna t — $200 
per sch ool year. ‘Twenty-sighth year opens Sept. 9, 1886. Apriotess should be mad 


Miss MARY EVANS, Po ical. 





EST CHESTNUT ST. SEMINARY, 1707 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Day School for Young Ladies and Children, ao 
Sept. 20, 1886. Miss M. B. COCHRAN, Principal. 


T 
SHORTHAND 7 0si0 “CS Pee we nite 
Write for circular dress 
H. E. BOYER, 





ving price 0: 
Columbus Ave., Boston, M. 








GOLDEN HILL aes 


For Young Ladies, Bri iomm. For circu- 
lars, address the Princi ie ET ILY NELSON. 


M*% NT BEACON ACADEMY 
‘. heol 





year begins Sept. 8. ‘Abie ene 
land sen foctae home. Address bigs” 
SMITH, 





J. F. . A.M., Fishkill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Auburndale, Mass. A 
Riverside School, fiome senooi for rls 
of all and a Fitting School for Wellesley Col 
Number limited. D. A T. SMITH, Pr neipal 





A complete outfit 
of Students’ 
75. Circulars free. 
y Street, New York. 


LEARN TO TELEGRAPH ! 
Tos GhukLiey & 00, and? 





PLE NSTITUTE for Both Sexe 
ARONCORD Aad Be PA. Yale and Harvard 

insapesion in all departments. 
A well-equi, 


j decor litte b boys and girls. 
TLD, A.M., Principal. 


erate Street Institute, Seno! for 
= ies and Little Girls. Thirteenth year begi 


Sept, estnut St., Bhd gee hia. 
SMaaoe address te Fr ns. J. A. BOA RDU 





or 
the Prin., Ss. 

p INSTITUTE, Freeho id, N.J. 
Prepares boys and young men 








, Or or for b business, 
re taught. 
. @. CHAMBERS, Prin. 
STREET SEMINARY for 
im, opens Ser Sen Is oe nin bolectio. for 
ectic, and 


ents: incon in $e isi and Art, 
Mra paar KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 
A (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 


Ay LAE, inthe land. College re 
so Gol , Art, moocution, Ne 


Ration! Chemistiy "Catalogue free 


A Boarding-school for Girls. Beth- 
<2 lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
‘assar,and Sr — colleges. Students received at 

we % ns Sept. 17. .For 
. WALSH, Prin. 















: ms Large and 
= and degrees. 
nd for catalogues. 












BE 

A EN. 
The aelncan ot eas for the next 
aeademic year sent on application. 
Brooke Hall F Female Seminary, 


The Fall puston wiley an . 21. For cata- 
logue, apply to asap EASTMAN, Prin. 
A Home and Day Sehool for 
Fe eee re-opens Oct, 1. 
grounds, J situated on rgetown ‘He ights. Large 
creda. accommodations, 
1916 35th St., Washington, D. C. 


_- PENNSYLVANIA RUSARE, 


LLEGE, civil E Fngineerin emist: 
oad English, Col. T DO ATT, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. EDUCA Trion 7 


young women, Sepe, 7, 1880 For creulare and teach: 
commences Sept. 

apply to Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Princ 
expenses, to J. D, Kinessury, Treas. 


MISS GORDON’S ENGLISH and nd FRENCH 


BOARDING AnD DAY SCHOO 
For Young Ladies. No. 4112 


Phila., Pa. ‘musical advan id 
French teacher. Number of boarders limited to 12. 


pach: SEMINARY “SSinois.” 

















INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 


Rare opportunities offered. Send for cirealss to 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego. N. Y. 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


Boarding and Day School for Giris. Fine location. 
" | Fexeellent adva: 4 es. Principal, Miss S. P. BANKS. 
Associate Principal, Miss C. 8. UNDERHILL. 

Chris- 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL fen" denomination, 


with the privilegts of the University, Sapte tember 2. 
For catalogue or further information, apply to Prof. 
GEORGE DAY, New Haven, Conn. 


FAIRFAX HALL. "Wisse (2 


tagesinall 
low. ‘Apply f 


COTTAGE aeaer 


NTON, ONEIDA yg N.Y. 
For you hey tty one ber 8 Address C. W. 
HAWLEY, A.M, 4 


GANNETT INSTITUTE "°R. Sree” 

















LAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUDSON 

RIVER INSTITUTE, Claverack, N. Y. 

i Suetesupertes educational eae. For part’ eu- 

lars, see page 512, issue ,ASe.Y. 1. me Fe r, or send for 
catalogue. , President. 


ENNINGTON SEMINA 
Boys and Gir’ NINGTON, N. J 


Girls. P 3 

On R. R., midway bet. Phila. and N. Y. Opens Sept: 6. 
Every convenience. Thorough education. Catalogue, 
mials, letter of Dr. McCosh of Princeton, etc. 
THOS. HANLON, D.D., President. 


TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, yar 3 


from Philadelphia,with hourly communication. Young 
Men and Boys after thorough grounding in fundamen- 


tals, may elect studies ratory to s ial calling, 
business or college. SOHN W LOCH, Ph.D. Prin. 


CHESBROUGH SEMINARY. citistion school. 


Both sexes. In open country. Four courses of study. 
150 to per year. Prepares for college and business 
or catalogue address the eee 
B. BERTS 


. RO: 
North Chili, Monroe County, N.Y. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A select family school for boys. Send for 
Catalogue to Lock Drawer 33 
MORCAN PARK, COOK CO., ILLINOIS. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For Girls and Young Women. or for adv general edu- 























THE LONGMEADOW SCHOOL 


A family school for girls of all ages. College prepara- 
tory. Limited. Address 
Mrs. D. T. SMITH, Longmeadow, Mass. 
ABteveTeE SEMINARY zor Do ania 
yg h 4 Ch 


est ester, 
year en , 1886. Good i ese | 


grounds, beautiful at and neater location academic 











and col r usic, 
Drawing, Pattie 4 ncipal, B ON Ph.D. 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY. 
ey gear crea et 
mmission, Address SWITHIN C.SHO =, 


A.B. and A.M. (Harvard), Media, Pa. 


HILLSIDE AVENUE SCHOOL, | « 


rbury, Connecticut, 
AFam ony ken ter School for Both Sexes, Suburban, 
undenominational, thorough. College 





and | Engl course. Senior, Junior, re" ry de- 
tments. A happy, healthful Christ iat wonie ‘for ten 
rding pupils. ress Miss ¥.M. Abbott, Principal. 








GREXLOCK INSTITUTE, 


Family and ae Der Pupils. Full year wil val i and | cation. Preparation for college ¢ or for advanced ~—s 
lecturers. yee yd ll basin Se Sept. 29, "Graduate of HELEN MAGILL Princi 
1886. For catalogue and circular Rav. GEo. Swar Cotas, Hoston Un Oni dver 
GANNETT, A.M., Prin. 69 Chester 

nga a oung i i 
PINKERTON ACADEMY, OREAD INSTITUTE Pos omnes sis 
ERRY, N. H. ms Sept. 16. Three Pre tory, 

The fall term wilt commenee on eo eee ee eEnct Sept. 6, | Seminary Course in Liberal and College Pre- 
under the charge of G. | aay. Special ——, emp rere he Elocution and ane. 
pal, and Miss MARY N. MEA RSONS- Pr a mestic Arts. Best teac! secured. Care- 

- oe ss of owing gis, ior ‘clreulars, — 





DOW ACADEMY, 
FRANCONIA, WN. H. 


It is the purpose of the trustees of this Academ: 
ish and one of the best as well as the chea 


lish pey for root “oo in New Englank§ Hae. 
for wegine ‘Puede sneee gt one > er, 


ine 1 term beens 


WpARETTA COLLEGE 


MARIETTA, OHIO. 


pra The best educational advantages o' 
moderate. Two courses of study. Free 
holarships to aid worthy students. The next term 
in college and academ September 10. Cata- 
logues sent on application. 


FLORIDA. 
ACADEMY & COLLECE 


AT DELAND, FLORIDA. 













A ass academy for both sexes, Five courses :— 

iq I for Bor ™ Classical, » Eng- | Coliege Preparatory, Higher English, Normal, Busi- 

ish and Oa urses. ven, 4 | ness, Industrial Drawing. First-class’ Art and Music 

taoveneh school rela leasant home in @ ealthful rtments. Five new lormitory buildings a, enabling 
location. Rooms ay sixty-five boys. Hight teachers. | ys ish board and tuition at reaso + 

45th ene = Depine ao Ay catalogues, address purpose of this Institution is to give, in the “delightful 





~ Blairsville (Pa.) Ladies’ Seminary. 


Beautiful nds, commodious building heated by 
steam, healthfvl —— ———— instruction, Eight 
resident teachers. Furnished room, board, light, and 
tuition in regular course. 


00 PER YEAR. 
Special advantages Ii in Art an Msto. Rg fan 
year begins Se 1886. For catalogue, a 

Rov th EWING D. De Prinsipal. 


HE embed STATE COLLEGE 

















ay Florida ae om thorough =] liberalan education 


as can be secured England schools. 
DELAND C COLLEGE will also receive Sndewts of 
both sexes, to enter Ss Freshma 


re 
Bend for catalogue to 3: F. FORB 
DELAND, Fairport i 


 STAMMERING 


President, ead 
d, Florida, or H. A. 


























try, Physics, ( ty and eee nical neering, Mod- ati ns of life. Institute, cor Eleventh : 
cutee Otte ON Gctih Ripriiory doper-| fulton en Board il'course for Ladies, “ul | Garden Surecis,Phlladelphiel 0 enn nnn ne 
Feogin en preparatery ary, Qepory — ueaingn. S cummindionn to ann Prof. E. 8. J@) NSTON, Instructor. 
dent ease Sargent ystems of gymnastics trevaganoe. “Jinnsual ad apne ot mad PURE CORRESPONDENCE scHooL,. 
2 Address GEORG A IN wy Fo: iculars, address the Rev. Dr. WORDEN, 
OUGHT! SEMINARY dent STATE COLLEGE, C6., P. 1334 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
a EDUC ATE SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 
ham ate Sera |e eer sree ee ae | EADY 2 Ob ROOK STORE, 
ment of their wards." The GEORGIA SCHOOL | First store below Market Street, Philedeictia, Pa. 
ESCH FoR GIRLS. or RAxe Beus AGE, SCIENCE, eavip E, AND ABT, Nor- “THE HOUSES OF 
ber 14 srrely} L~tA rivate schoo the United States 
Twotchoo 0 Is, Male a Aye PARLIAMENT,” 








=z RE es oe a 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


ARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


40 Saveue Shoe ete a F on N. J. 


ESTERN, FEMALE SEMINARY, 


came ys ik Belen 3 ae 
Board 


session w open Septem 1886, 
and alton, 70.00, For a F 
to Miss H PEABO. 








tinct, under ~— 4 seeaaana bela 
summer and winter. Send for 


ELMIRA COLLEGE. wos. 


Under Care of Synod of New York. 
Course of stady equal to that of — best 
Colleges; also Elective and Cour. Bes 
advant in Music Fy Art. Building w with the 
best ern improvements; heated by steam, and 

tr ical Obdservatory— 


separa’ 
nigntfal climate 
e. 





furnished with e co Astronom 
Museum and Art 
Terms moderate. Address 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, D. D., President, 
ELMIRA, N. ¥. 













eal ‘‘ ROCHESTER,” Eng, 
‘VIEW OF LONDON 

) FROM THE RIVER,” 
“A SCANTY MEAL,” 
“The English Lakes,” 


and several other important 
NEW ENGRAVIN ‘AND 


ALL THE 
ROGERS GROUPS. 

















PRICES. 


Prices are not standing in the 
way of the moving out of our 
clothing. Summer stock.is to be 
soldthisyear. Remarkably good 
suits at $10.00 and $12.00: and 
$15.00. Same can be said of 
Trousers at $3 to $5 per pair. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Market Sts., Phila. 


‘SHIRTS | fziegte Boss eu pesoat Ge: 


mail. | Saint Factory, 147 N, 8th 8t., Phila., Pa, 


EUF REKA! ] **T have found it” is the delighted 


exclamation of every mney usi 








Sample White Dress Shirt. postpaid. 











out Birr rise SI FIL- 
DERY SILKS. 
nr: Fast “helene UREA STL Co., Boston. © 
SEWING SILK [ =] EMBROIDERY SIL 
3OcrEeROZ. Shine. 40c.PER OZ. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK 
Co., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teaching and Teachers, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 














From The-Examiner, New York. 


If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of theav e Pe nomen Bg teacher, 
it would revolutionize both him and his work. It 
ee the material results of yi te wel study Sa wide 

rience so ye and admirably nina 
p= @ so easy and attractive, and isplays through 
out such a genuine enthusiasm fn th topics d 
that he must be im: jous indeed who is not omieed 
i. ver, = ane in oo 
th a verba: 





and stimulated BS a. Eh yg 
volume that w: not, wi 
beer qusely ve on the art of putting things iat 
ulp 8 power 
tag's ‘and nook mug ob the Coys and moulding the  E, of 
to be read and by every 
lander or end on rin the 


From The IUustrated Christian — New ae he 
Of this book we have to sa = fy 

readable. There is not a dull line in nee tT Te fairly 

sparkles even while discussin ~ AE most 4 

8 edito ining 





The author’ 


subjects. 
him how to ~ENY com 


mand attention and e the red 
‘The book is sensib! 2 hy > 
e€ goes down o ngs, 
ate ae Salons os cntomilte tease 
school veacher. His suggest: are eminen 
tical and Lag emmys +... The book, without’ any 
ps steadily in 's view 


goodish ness, ly the the 
t ol Pp a SF in train‘ the chil- 

Tren joe Cairtad amet dar auovine rein training 

From The Christian Advocate, New boc 

Nothing better could oe to any S 

this day of “ aoe, n that each each of of ita teann teachers 

should be ed with a@ copy of Rp ne and 

Teachers. ly no man—certainly few—can 

more “apt to teachers than this author— 

B= o~ ambull Bg me ep pn ee | 

n, tead s—who are pained 

at the : exclusion of the Bible from our classes—at Lo 

eo men - of crayon and the scarcity of thought—at 


the n the multiplici f trivances— 
will ‘and | this book of almost unqual -.! ified merit. 


From The aon ae tk 


are 


paeemate tale range 

rehensive in its ra, 

of Geek adapted toe exist se erations and holdi 
above the wor 


orb heen wets n oD su = 
coy with the same intent, but we have n no 

such volume of anything like the value e of this. ... 
We presume that it will be the high-water-mark in 


literature of its own sort for some years to come. 


Se ieee freon hehe 
The book is anything but dry, 


author carries out hisown ale’ oe me ilk 
anecdotes, and nes his book use 3 popious| te 


the 

bg ang with ont 
teachers wo i stout +> ly profi 

suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well. ee 

revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 

From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O. 

ould be in Sunday-school libraries for 
tus honed rant of those those teachers w! yerould not be 


itech 


of such a 
a — office, far remov: 


tes out his fine + hi 
his life been in the very thickest the asda eeoat 


in church and mission 





From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 
A valuable treatise yt Let no 
ree ofa didactic, dry ive composition, from 
© use se of the word * treat rise is a“ live”? book 
page to co: knows 
4 ry writing about. ” — 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will ve a standard for 
ae teachers. ... The Seems | is rich in con- 
9, geragive in style, practical in treatment, 
is prerhiy of its distinguished and experienced author. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘or catalog. a and ef Sunder schol worker, in whats ver 2 ition 
‘ Oo Cc Oo N T Zz Paintings carefully cleaned and to the md 4 in n this tine of should 4 
Wells s Colle for Y Ladies, restored. Dr. Trumball's bis ine of effort, shou ion tuacenen work, 
5 iene Sena SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. | }. S. EARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Ie in by ail odds the most comprehensive and valuable 
FULL OULRGtaTE Course of Senin sae fourth year of this School xsown for thirty- UBBER ROOFING. Cheapest; Best. Write for ee 

perp lpte nee TO ART. Location ‘nmrpased a Tlndedae as Chestnut Street + im. wv _ eee I sample. Indiana Paint & Roofing Co., New York. id HN TTLES. Publisl 

ber 15, 1 Sone. for or catalogue. seat of acat of Jay ook, nest near P Priladelp hia. For circulars. fare. Wate for Illustrated List of Willcox and Gibbs A » JO D. WA * aes 
DD., President. LS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. “Automatic.” Cor. 15th and Chestnut Sts., Phila 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘The Sunday 





nds to admit only advertisements that . sxe trustworthy. Should, however,an advertisement of a 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any thereby. 





money that they lose 


party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


